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DARKNESS AND LIGHT. 
A Fantasy. 
BY EDMWPND OLLIER. 


The wind sobbed like a houseless child, 
And rain-clouds burdened the dim air, 
Just as we reached the moorlands wild.— 


Out in the west, ’twixt gloom and glare, 
The ponderous clouds sloped down in fire ; 
And, through one rift, the sun, left bare, 


In his own light we saw expire. 
—As when, from its close nest, a snake 
Watches, with eyes that never tire, 


One that lies careless by a brake, 
And, as he sinks in sleep, with slow 
Uncoilings, its dread way doth take, 


Like predetermined doom,—even so, 
Fold after fold of serpent Night 
Strangled the drowsy Day. Andlo! 


As the shades massed, all sense of light 
Lay dead within our breasts, which seemed 
Like graves for all that once was bright, 


Now darkened. HeI went with screamed,— 
** The world holds nothing but Despair!” 
Anddied. His icy visage gleamed 


Up through the comfortless, dim air, 
As moonlight fallen through deep glens 
On chasm-prisoned snow, which there 


Lies spotless. The far-stretching fens 
Oppressed me with a sense of pain ; 
And mournful aspects, out of dens, 


Stared ever through the mists of rain 
That closed about them. Life seemed dead, 
And all things phantom-like and vain.— 


Methought the world’s great Soul had fied; 
And both my eyes were filleé with gloom : 
Only some voice, close murmuring, said, 

“The heavens are steadfast. Morning’s bloom 
Ripens beyond the midnight sky.” 

So, though the earth was as a tomb, 


And though the wind was one long sigh, 
I bore straight on. At length, my mind 
Through all its depths most wondrously 


Was shaken, and I grew less blind ; 
And to my bhart there came a sense 
Of solemn victory behind 


The darkness. Swift intelligence 
Flashed through my being. I was filled 
With thoughts (that came I know not whence, 


But sweet as honey-dew, distilled 
From tear-drops of the — dawn) 
Of some gigantic Evil killed, 


That had, from Time’s first glimmering morn, 
Entangled and perplexed all things, 
Making the weary earth forlorn. 


—The clear notes of some bird, that sings 
Blithe hymns to the up-coming sun, 
Withdrawing Sleep’s o’ershadowing wings, 


Heavy with uncouth glooms, from one 
Who pines for day-light, brings no balm 
More sweet that which did o’er-run 


My — as it felt this balm 
Fall like an odour soft and deep, 
With music-sounds of voice and psalm,— 


And as I went, the trancéd sleep 
Of the heavens was broken. The huge night 
Lay shattered. Quivering beams aid leap 


Up in the East, and there was light.— 
But, in the zenith, to my eyes, 
Opened a gulf of burning white, 


Where in there sphering harmonies, 
Lived world on world, retreating far, 
And Paradise on Paradise. 


New Sone hung o’er me like a star, 
And suddenly my heart took wing : 
Forward [ went, and felt no jar. 


The vital kisses of the Spring 
Had brought a flush of vapoury green 
On heath and tree. The meanest thing 


Was smooth, and tender, and serene; 
And absolute Light went triumphing, 
As though the Darkness had not been. 
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in this delightful resort of all that is chaste and splendid. But, to 
my painful confession. - 
Like everybody else, I have been, of course, to the Great Exposition ; 
and, like everbody else, I was strikingly disappointed by the appear- 
ance of the Koh-i-noor. My imagination h fac ed something a 
million times more dazzling. In fact, I was not dazzied at all. But one 
thing did impress me deeply from the first, and always excited my ima- 
ination for some time after my departure; and this was the extraor- 
inary care, and various ingenious and secret means adopted for its safe 
preservation. Bold, indeed, must be the thief that would make such a 
venture ; and such are not wanting, so far as boldness is concerned ; 
but to devise and execute any feasible plan for the capture of such a 
prize,so guarded by men and mechanism, by clockwork tricks within, 
which it is said would cause the diamond instantly to disappear, if the 


lightest of light fingers were but to touch it; by a bell glass covering, | 


and by a great iron cockatoo cage, and policeman without—to obtain 
any success against such prodigious difficulties, visible and secreted, 
almost amounting to an impossibility, would require a thief of the very 
highest genius. i 

gre! several times to the Exposition after this “ lighting up” of 
the Koh-i-noor. I confess that my chief inducement in these repeated 
visits, was the strange attraction of these precautions for the preser- 
vation of the gem—far greater I repeat, than the attraction of its 
equivocal beauty. The precautions and devices seem to defy the inge- 
nuity of man. I was fascinated by them. I could not helpspeculating as 
to how they might be defeated. Why not? The world was full of 
clever people—some of them rogues—and what the fine skill of one 
man could construct, the equally fine skill of another man might cir- 
cumvent—the treasure that one acute locksmith might secure, an equal- 
ly acute picklock might carry away. If a fortress was impregnable 
from above ground, there were generally means of getting at it from 
below, by a good deep burrow; thus, by a masterly manceuvre, at once 
compromising and turning to waste all the cunning calculations of the 
upper works. Mia st 

These thoughts took such possession of my imagination, that I was 
literally haunted by them. Wherever I went, whatever I was doing, 
they constantly obtruded themselves. I vigorously strove to concen- 
trate my attention and speculations on other objects of interest in the 
Great Exposition. I called to mind the gigantic Astronomical Teles- 
cope, and wondered how large a star would look through it—Mercury, 
for instance, the god of thieves—and suddenly thé Koh-i-noor appear- 
ed shining at the other end, escaped from its cage! I bethought me 
of the various agricultural and other machines at rest, and in motion ; 
but it always ended in one of them boring a deep hole under-ground, 
into-vhich I put one foot, and drew it back suddenly, checking myself 
with a‘ forbear.” I really felt ashamed of all this; but do what I 
would, I could not shake it off. The immense blocks of coal outside, 
what were they but ‘‘ black diamonds ”’—the crude, unconcentrated, 
unpurified, raw material of mines, from which the Koh-i-noor family 
were lineally descended ? I rushed back into the Crystal Palace, and 
the next moment found myself, as by a fatal fascination, standing in 
front of the iron cockatoo cage, with its policeman lounging beside a 
barrier rail, quite stultified with the dull monotony of his duty. 
There I beheld the illustrious captive shining on a platform or stage, 
which is evidently an iron safe, one (or more) of the panels of which 
has a deep and curious keyhole, which panel being opened, no doubt al- 
lows you to creep along in the dark, beneath the “ mountain of light.” 
Aha !—not so impregnable—not so impossible to be got at—by no man- 
ner of means impossible. I could imagine several ways. 

I did, indeed, imagine several ways. I fell into a habit of sitting in 
an arm-chair every day after dinner, and indulging in long reveries, in 
which I exhausted my ingenuity in devising and following out schemes 
for carrying off the Koh-i-noor. The thing had taken so thorough a 
possession of my imagination, that I verily believe (and this has not 
unfrequently happened in the history of mechanical inventions) [ 
should have gone mad, had not the extremes found a vent, and a cure, 
in one of those after-dinner reveries which terminated in a deep slum- 
ber. But, if reduced to a state of insensibility to all outward impres- 
sions, how active, vivid, and coherent were all those which I experien- 
ced within! I have since thought that my brain must have been in a 
high state of fever. 

To prowl at night round the outskirts of the Crystal Palace, watching 
a favourable time—say, about two in the morning, or three, if not too 
light—and then mount, by a very light ladder, to the first division of 
the roof, would be perilous, and attended with many difficulties ; some 
of which, perhaps, could not be forseen. No—this would not do: some 
other scheme must be adopted. 

One thing, extremely needed, was precisely the one thing of all others 
which, at the same time, I most wished to avoid—an accomplice. There 
was @ very clever fellow I knew, now out of employ, who bad once been 
a lawyer’s clerk, and afterwards ‘‘ marker” at a gambling-table, be- 
sides other things. He would do, so far as cleverness was concerned ; 
but then he was likely to be by far too clever, and trouble me after- 
wards. On the other hand, there was a particularly stupid chap, who 
had been a farm-servant of my uncle’s—Abraham Winthor Sparks’s 
in Somersetshire, and was dismissed for allowing some gipsies to steal 
a donkey-load of turnips in two panniers, in return for having his for- 
tune told by one of the women while the panniers were loading. This 
fellow now, who combined both rogue and fool, might serve as a handy 
instrument, and be quietly dismissed, and sent away into the country, 
or out of it somewhere, for a small consideration, when done with. 
Yes, this fellow—Bob Styles was his name—would do very well. He 
was agreat lout. Not that I would trust him too far, or, indeed, at all, 
as tomy secret. What I wanted was confidential manual help. So I 
sent for Bob Styles, and bought him a new frock-coat and highlows, 
and a drab hat, the same evening. He grinned, and thrust his tongue 
in his cheek, when he came into the room in his new things. Hewasa 
precious lout. But he would serve my purpose. 

A mine—a burrow under ground—that was the true and sensible 
means of getting at the Great Prize. A contest with Chubb above 
ground, was the very place where he had calculated the grand assault 
would be made, if it all; whereas, it was extremely unlikely that he 
should have had the genius to foresee that another genius might con- 
struct his plans of attack entirely on the underground principle. 

I sold out stock in the Three per Cent. Consols, where my little pro- 
perty was chiefly invested; and having put myself in possession of a 
few hundred pounds ready cash, I commenced my operations. Bob Styles 
was a great help tome. He ran about, carrying heavy packages and 
boxes for me to No.—, * * * Street, Hyde Park, where I had taken 
a house as close as was prudent to the Crystal Palace. 

The cellars were of course my grand field—the dusky regions of my 
arduous operations. I had the entrance to the back cellar, which was, 
in fact, the coal-cellar, so contrived by a passage from the front cellar, 
fitted up with my own hands, by means of some old wainscot and planks, 
that the mind would presently become confused as to the latitude of 
the back cellar, and the point at which the burrow beneath the earth 
was advancing. If any conjecture could be formed at all, it would be 


a Sooo 
‘that it was a straight line towards St. Paul’s ; whereas it was accurate- 
ly directed from * bearings” I had taken with a compass, in a line 
with Mr. Chubb’s “iron cage” in the Exposition of the Industry of 
Nations. 

Into the front cellars I made Bob Styles convey all my delving, bor- 
ing, and burrowing apparatus. One of the tools (though he seemed 
much puzzled with the shape of the shovels) attracted his especial no- 
tice. It was one of the probes— y own invention. ‘Be this thing a 
squirt?” said he. The mistake delighted me. ‘‘ Yes, Bob,” said I ; ‘it 
is to soften the earth as we proceed.” He said he thought “‘ how it wor 
| likely to be a ver good zoftener.” What a lout he was! But all the 
‘better. I should not omit that I had thought it best just to tell him 
| that I was engaged by one of the Gas Companies to make some inves- 
| tigations, in consequence of a law-suit with the parish, and he must not, 
therefore, say a word of what we were about to any soul breathing, or 
the company might lose the action, and perhaps we should be sent to 
| prison for boring holes under-ground without leave. This seemed to 
frighten Bob very much. He swore never to say a word to mortal 

man. 

The earth that accumulated from the borings we conveyed in bushel 

| baskets into the front kitchen, and shot it up inene corner. As I did 
| not wish to fill the cellar, especially as I wanted room for my tools, 
| machines, and general apparatus for the whole business, I sent Bob 
| with a cart-load of it, as soon as it amounted to that, in the dusk of the 
| evening, with orders to proceed to some unfrequenged spot in the sub- 

urbs, or where new houses were —— built, and, watching his opportu- 

nity when nobody was near, tilt up the cart, and shoot out the contents 
| with as little noise as possible. If spoken to, he was to say he was one 
| of Mr. Cubitt’s men, and pretend to be drunk. 

I pass over the many difficulties and obstructions which we surmount- 
ed. I fear J did considerable damage to many a sewer, gas, and water- 
pipe. We were now underneath the carriage-drive in front of the 
South Entrance. 

Other difficulties occurred; but I will not pause to particularise 
them ; in fact, as I approach the grand event of my narrative, I feel 
such an excitement that my pen seems to hurry me on with the record, 
rather than to obey the direction of my fingers. The eventful night ar- 
rived, when with compass-box in hand, and my plan before me, the re- 
sult of the calculatiom I made, showed that we were just under the iron 
safe of the Illustrioug Stranger. So great was my joy, or rather excite- 
ment, for it was too painful a pleasure to be termed merely “ joy,” that 
I ran down to Bob, who was still at work at the further end of the bur- 
row, and showing him the figures of my sam—the quotient—cried out 
exultingly, ** We’ve done it, my boy ! TheGas Company will gain their 
action.’ 

“ Glad to heat on’t,””-said he. 
ed at anything. 

We had now to make an upward movement. This was a nice pro- 
cess, as it would not do to come abruptly upon the Diamond. I was 
afraid to give a sudden blow to the iron safe, or whatever was under- 
most in Mr. Chubb’s arrangement, lest it should disturb the Koh-i- 
noor in its bed, or liberate some safety-spring or cunning trap, that 
would increase my difficulties, Upwards, therefore, we worked, till 
gradually we arrived at a rather hard, gritty, stony substance, the dé- 
bris of which looked like clay and sand that had been baked into a sort 
of sandstone. 

I ground my way up, and in a very short time made a hole in the sub- 
stance, and found | had arrived at a hollow space. I cautiously thrust 
my hand into the dark hole above me, and felt about. I could feel no- 
thing. I thrust my arm up slowly, as high as the shoulder. Still it 
encuuntered nothing but empty space. I enla the hole till I could 
get my head in, which I raised very cautiously indeed, and stared 
about; butall was darkness. I hoisted a light at the end ofa stick, 
and lifted it least five feet above the aperture ; but it only displayed a 
sort of upright stone vault. Finally, I made the aperture larger, and 
by means of a short ladder I ascended. Was I in an upright sarco- 
phagus? or was[in the antechamber and waiting-room of the Kok-i- 
noor? Was I not’—yes, I was—it must be so. I had made a mistake 
in a figure—I had got into the og Spanish Wine Jar. It was not so 
nok calculation, after all. The Diamond was not many yards dis- 

an ° 

It was a curious position to have gained. I saw at once that it might 
be used as an auxiliary to my design. If I could bore an extremel 
fine hole or two through the sides of the Jar, so as to peep through 
while the holes remained imperceptible, because so utterly beyond 
suspicion, I might derive a fund of useful knowledge. 

ith this intention, and indeed with this discovery of my ‘‘ where- 
about,” I was of course resolved not to acquaint Bob. I merely told 
him that we had come upon strange ground, and that it might be dan- 
gerous for him to explore the bad atmosphere of this aperture with 
me, as he was not a chemist ; he must, therefore, on no account ascend, 
for fear of gases, which were valuable to our Gas Company, but might 
be deadly to him. 

I succeeded in drilling five minute holes in the Wine Jar, beginning 
with the size of pin-holes, and ending by enlarging them to something 
more than the size of pins’ heads, though a slip of the hand with one of 
them made it almost as largeas a pea. This was effected in the night; 
and when I ascended next morning into the Jar, and saw the light from 
the interior of the Crystal Palace shine through into the interior of my 
place of concealment, I sank back against the opposite side, and almost 
fainted away. Oh, if I had overturned the Jar! Recovering myself, 
however, by a powerful effort of will, | peered and speculated for some 
time through this hole, till at length I fairly made out the exact posi- 
tion of my works under-ground, with reference to the Koh-i-noor. 
They were not very wide of the mark, considering all things. Renew- 
ing my labours with increased ardour, I soon brought my tuanel-end 
right under Mr. Chubb’s iron safe. Here I at once made an enlarge- 
ment, as a chamber for final operations. I was in such a state of 
ecstacy, that [ embraced Bob Styles with both arms, much to the lout’s 
wonderment; and that same day, after our work was done for the 
night, I invited him to a good supper with me of several delicacies I 
had procured, and gave him as much wine to drink as he liked, and 
beer too, of both of which he drank likeadolphin. I had great trouble 
to get him to bed. The brute almost frightened me to death by want- 
ing to sing s song at two in the morning; and he so far forgot himself 
as to challenge me to fight him ‘fora fi-pun no’!”” He wag totally 
unfit for work ell next day. 

Not so myself. I alone, with bended back, and shovel, lamp, and 
barrows, tunnelled beneath the Prodigy, and marked it for my hook. 
Ah! if I could but touch it with the instrument I had made for the last 
effort,—viz., a long handle of steel, furnished at the other end with a 
compound action of hook and forceps—people might talk of the Koh-i- 
noor vanishing, but it would surely vanish into my custody. What 
were my turquoise and my cairngorm to this ?—mere nothings—abso- 
lute nothings. I had hada small jollification on the strength of arriv- 
ing beneath the earth that sustained my Prize; but what would that 
be to the festive scenes I would have—the classic and romantic 
** games” I would institute among a select circle of friends? I should 
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- him, which he received in a heavy ungrateful way, and lounged off 
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teli them 1 had been excessively lucky at the Derby. Yes—the day— 
my Derby day—was at hand. 

“Alone in the gloomy little cavern at the end of my works, I sat upon 
the largest of my zinc barrows, looking upward at the excavated earthy 
roof that frowned close above me, on which my lamp cast its sullen 
gleam, and a thought came across me of the innocent days of childhood, 
when, upon a certain occasion, I had played at hide and seek in one of 

master’s cellars, and sat alone, trembling with nervousness, among 
the damp beer casks, with their mouldy, mildewed sides, and rusty 
oozing hoops. Ah, how different were my tremblings now! 4 

What teok place on this eventful night—this night marked with a 
finger of dazzling fire on my life’s horoscope—I cannot pretend in any 
measured form of regular sequence to relate. I was in such a state of 

reternatural elevation, that I really consider it asa delirium. How 

first got up into the Wine Jar, and listened at the round hole, hold- 
ing my breath—then descended with ar hands—how I bored my 
way up beneath Chubb’s iron safe, till I felt the cold iron—how I 
drilled a small hole in the lower iron plate, into which I inserted my 
instruments, and gradually cut an aperture big enough to enable me 
to thrust half my face in—how I stuck up a lighted taper inside—how, 
as I was raising myself to insert half my face and look up and about, 
(feeling that the moment was now at hand,) half another face was pro- 
truded through the aperture, and looked down and about! I thought 
I should have died on the spot. I wonder I did not. Of course, the 
horrible appearance must have been a delusion of the senses—the 
senses acted upon by my conscience. I looked again, and it was gone. 
It came no more. I took a dramof brandy. I felt sure that my nervous 
imagination had played me this awful trick. But could I proceed? It 
was my fate. I took a little more brandy, and went to work again, 
cautiously cutting another hole in thewiron plate next above; and 
while I was gently extracting the piece, down fell something which 
struck me a hard sharp blow upon the bridge of the nose, and, bounc- 
ing against the glass of my lamp, broke through and extinguished it, 
leaving me in utter darkness, and excessive fright. I was completely 
bedewed with a cold perspiration, and I also found my nose was bleed- 
ing profusely. : ‘ : j 

Recovering myself, I lighted a lucifer, and, proceeding to re-illumine 
my lamp, what should my startled eyes behold but a great mass of the 
sparklings and arrowy cross-fire of diamond rays, lying at the bottom 
of the tin frame! Was it!—could it be!—did my eyes deceive me? 
They had deceived me about the horrible ‘« half face” looking down— 
were they deceiving now? The Koh !—no—no—it could not—fond 
fancy drive me not to madness—it could not be! But there lay the 
brilliant thing, at which I continued to stare fixedly with open mouth! 

At last I ventured, with a shaking hand, to take it from the bottom 
of the lamp. Yes!—yes!—it was—it was the Illustrious Stranger 
himself !—his Imperial Brightness was lying in the dewy palm of my 
aspen hand! The cunning spring intended to cause him to dart down- 
wards and disappear at the least touch, devised by the subtle brain of 
Mr. Chubb, had no doubt been the very cause of his sudden descent 
upon the bridge of my nose. It is thus that great locksmiths, and 
others, outwit themselves. Like vaulting ambition, they pitch over 
on the other side. These were after-reflections—for, at the moment, I 
could do nothing but pant and stare, and stare and pant. Then I list- 
ened with consternation—hut it was at nothing. My greatest present 
fear was, lest Bob Styles should come down to work, and meet me in 
my excited state. I secreted the Prize, and hurried off wildly to my 
bed-room, and double-locked the door, and put a chair agaiust it. 

It was late before I awoke next morning, as I had been up the whole 
night listening, and continually changing the place where I had hidden 
the invaluable Mountain. I dressed myself with trepidation—all quite 
natural under the circumstances. My hand shook so, I could scarcely 
hold the razor. At breakfast, I could not eat a morsel, and I did all 
sorts of absurd things. My first anxiety was to get rid of Bob Styles, 
and to leave the house. I called Bob to me, and telling him, with a 
gayish air, that we had quite succeeded in discovering the gas-pipe, 
and I was very much obliged to him, I put six sovereigns into his hand, 
which I said was a present from the Gas Company, as I had engaged 
him by the week, and he had always drawn his money—and then [ told 
him we had no further need of his services at present, so he might now 
return toSomersetshire. He took the six sovereigns slowly, and looked 
at them in a way I did not like. He said he did not much think he 
should go to Zummerzetshire; he thought as how he would like Lun- 
nun best. I was not in a frame of mind to argue the question with 
him, or to hold further parley, so I wished him good day ; and when he 
had made up his bundle,I wished him good luck, and shook hands with 


with a dissatisfied air. How glad I was to see the back of him! 

Now to leave my house. This was by no means so easy. For how 
could I risk the discovery of my subterranean work? The entrance to 
the burrow must be blocked up, and, in fact, bricked up» and concealed 
in the most careful way. I saw that I must remain a short time in the 
house, at least till the mortar was dry—but I did so yearn to be off. 
Where to hide the Koh-i-noor, in the meantime, this was a constant 
fever to me. No place seemed safe, or beyond suspicion. Hide it 
where I would, I was obliged to change its place the next hour. 

I engaged a charwoman to come every morning to attend to my 
domestic wants, and a boy to live in the house. I worked at bricking 
up the entrance to my under-ground secrets all night, and locked up 
the cellars during the day. 

Finding that the bricks and mortar would continue to look fresh and 
suspicious, notwithstanding all the dirt and dust I threw up against 
the new wall I had built, and also that the bricks did not look very 
regular and workmanlike, [ pulled them alldown. A much brighter 
thought had struck me. I built up a termination wall, some eight feet 
from the entrance, and then fitted shelves and bins of old wood in the 
recess, so that it looked like an additional wine-cellar. I instantly 
ordered in six dozen of old port, and six of sherry, six dozen of claret 
in pints and magnums, and twelve dozen of empty bottles; and all 
these I packed away in @ very regular manner, and with a profusion 
of saw-dust and chalk-marks, and old dusty cobwebs which I collected 
from the corners of the cellars. It looked so well when it was com- 
pleted, that I thought it even worthy to serve as a hiding-place for the 
*<Tlustrious,” and I actually thrust him, enveloped in the thumb of a 
kid-glove, into the neck of a magnum of claret, and corked him safely 
down, waxed and all, and so left him for nearly two days; but I fancied 
one night that that particular bottle looked at me—so to speak—and I 
feared the eye of a detective officer might see a something ‘special in 
its appearance; so I knocked off the neck of the bottle, after trying in 
yaiz to draw the Illustrious with a corkscrew, and transferred him to 
the inside of an old German sausage, having held the part to the fire 
where the incision had been made, till the fat began to run, and so 
healed the wound. I then hung it up in the larder beside a piece of 
bacon—also a good pe to slip him into—though a gooseberry tart, if 
it would keep, would perhaps be better still. Oh, what a world of care 
and sleepless anxiety all this cost me, no words can relate! 

Let nobody imagine that my days were thus spent ingloriously in the 
mere question of hiding my prize; no—there was another equally, in- 
deed a still more important subject that demanded the utmost reach of 
my intellectual faculties. I had got the greatest Treasure of the earth 
—but what on earth was I to do with it? The more I thought of this, 
and the more schemes I devised, the more difficult, dangerous, and 
almost mngasniee did it appear. It had been declared to be worth two 
millions of money—that was its reputed value, though many said that 
it was priceless, and no sum could be affixed. Now, I had quite made 
up my mind not to be greedy and exacting on this score. I would take 
one million for it. Very well. The next thing was—who had a mil- 
lion to give? It must be purchased, then, by some great prince, or by 
several great jewellers. Perhaps a Company might be formed——No, 
all this was wild and visionary. I knew not what todo. I had, one 
night, walked up and down in front of Rundle and Bridges for three 
hours, looking most wistfully at the house, and at every window, with 
@ vague sort of hope that some good thought might come to me. I at 
length fell into a deep reverie, near the street-door, when the door 
suddenly opening to let out a visitor, I instantly took to my heels in a 
panic of dismay. My mind, it was clear, was too vivid and apprehen- 
sive to have embarked in such a business as this alone.- I ought to 
have been associated with some one of colder and more phlegmatic 
temperament. 

This same night—it was about half-past twelve by the time I reached 
my house—I found Bob Styles sitting on the step of the door, smoking. 
I spoke rather sharply to him, but he made no answer for some time. 
He then took the pipe from his mouth—knocked out the ashes—and 
said, with his tongue thrust into his cheek, ‘I tell-e what it is, Mister | 
Zimeon Sparks, I wants a underd pown’—and that ’s all about it.” 

«« A hundred pounds!” said I. 

« A underd ve ” says he. 

“Then,” said | to myself,‘ I’m a lost man!” It was not the amount 








of the demand—for what was a mere flea-bite of a hundred or a thou- 
sand pounds to @ man who was the possessor of a jewel worth two mil. | 


lions, or say one million, or even half a million ’—no, it was that this 
demand came like a threat—and how should a lout like this threaten if 
he had not some means of vengeance? and what could this be but some 
suspicions about me of a kind which I too well knew would not bear 
investigation? I gave him a cheque for the money. I told him I con- 
sidered myself robbed; but he didn’t seem to pay much attention. 

Looking over my accounts, I found that by my expenses for the 
house, instruments, and tools for burrowing, living, sundries, and Bob, 
I had already got rid of the sum of fifteen hundred pounds. I was re- 
solved to do something conclusive as soon as possible. I sold out the 
remainder of my property in the Three per Cents, and the very next 
morning found me on the road to Paris. The minute description of my 
person, in my passport, alarmed me. ‘ Wears a large turquvise ring, 
& garnet and topaz ring, a cairngorm watch-seal, two gold chains, with 
a cut steel. guard—and has a red excoriation across the bridge of his 
nose.” I forthwith deposited my jewellery in their cases, and covered 
the red mark on the bridge of my nose with two strips of black stick- 
ing-plaster. 

(The writer here narrates his adventures in Paris, where he vainly endeavours 
to dispose of the Koh-i-noor for half a million sterling ; and his return to London 
where he is similarly unsuccessful, although he drops his price to £50,000, or 
less. As, however, this portion of the story is not as well written as the preceding 
part, we pass it over, and extract the conclusion.—Ed. Alb.) 


While I thus lay thinking and bemoaning myself, and wondering if I 
should be well enough to effect my escape in time, a gentle rap sound- 
ed at my door. I listened. Another very gentle rap—and then the 
door opened—and a venerable Jew, very old, with a long dark gaber- 
dine, and a large grey beard flowing down it, slowly entered the room, 
making me a salutation with one hand. He had small dark eyes, with 
overhanging bushy eyebrows, a large handsome forehead, a great nose, 
wore a thick gold ring with an engraved red cornelian in it, and had 
an air of mildness and dignity, mixed with caution and commiseration. 

‘“* My tear,” said he, ‘lam come to do you shervice—I speak at 
once to the point, my tear. I am come about the Stone.” 

I sat up on the bed. Spa with slow step, the venerable man 
looked at me a moment with a parental air, and then seated himself on 
a chair by the bedside. 

He requested permission to look at the Stone. I produced it. He 
calmly drew forth his spectacles—examined it with great care, and then 
returned it into my hands. 

In the most delicate manner, and all in Oriental allegory and para- 
ble, he gave me to understand that he was acquainted with the Stone 
—that is, he knew where it came from—and he very much pitied me. 
He saw what I must have gone through ; and the worst of it was, that 
my life might pay the penalty—and all for a mistake! 

I asked, what mistake? He waved that question, and begged to re- 
late to mea little story. He said the history,and adventures of all the 
great diamonds were a sort ofromance. Take the history, for instance 
—only for instance, he said—of the one called the Koh-i-noor. He 
then went a long way back into the East, and told me all sort of things 
about it. But finally, this :—It was in the possession of an old Indian 
Chief—the treasure of his eyes. Well—this aged Chief was conquered 
by the Sikhs, and the Sikh Prince demanded the Koh-i-noor as his ran- 
som. The old chief, after much hesitation, at last, brought it himself 
to the Sikh camp—took it from a fold in his sleeve, shed tears over it, 
gave it up, and then fainted away! This was the story that was 
brought over with it. Did it look quite true—or did it look a little 
like a scene in the Adelphi Theatre? Was it not probable that the old 
chief had a duplicate stone, very good, and cut exactly like it—and if 
so, would he not have first tried if the Sikh Prince would accept the 
counterfeit? Yes—he would first try this; and as the Sikh had ac- 
cepted the stone, without further thought or question, the reference 
was open to reason. This was the stone that the English general seiz- 
ed, and sent over to England. It had never been tested. The way to 
test a diamond was to subject it to the action of the blow-pipe, by 
means of which, if a true diamond, it could be all blown away in gas. 

With those words the old Hebrew gentleman produced, from beneath 
his gaberdine, a short bit of candle and a blow-pipe. 

«* But, good heavens!” I exclaimed, “ what’s the good of finding a 
fact, if the fact itself is blown away in the process?” 

He calmed my apprehensions. He only wished to try it at one angle. 
The least product of the required gas would prove it a diamond, and he 
would be satisfied. So he lit the bit of candle, and began to blow away 
with a wise and careful countenance. He blew till he was out of breath, 
but no gas had been produced. He tried severaltimes. Thestone was 
not a diamond. 

I fell back upon the pillow. I had risked my life—passed unnum- 
bered days and nights of thought and labour, and anguish—and redu- 
ced myself to beggary—and all for a counterfeit. Yes, for this ver 
counterfeit, I stood an hourly chance of being seized, tried, and hanged. 
The sooner I got rid of it, the better. Itold the Rabbi so, and he com- 
mended my prudence. Heslipped a bank-note into my hand, in a deli- 
cate way, and! gave him the Stone, with which he departed. The 
note was for five pounds. Perhaps I acted foolishly; but JVemo mor- 
talium omnibus horis sapit—nobody who commits a theft knows very 
well what he is about. I was notin my proper mind. Besides, how 
could I contend with this learned old Hebrew—such knowledge of life, 
such experience, and wisdom? What chance had I with such a man? 
I was like a child in his hands. 

I continued ill for several weeks; and, when I was able to leave my 
bed, being reduced to utter destitution, 1 was obliged to go into the 
workhouse, 

Oh, what thoughts I had of the last brief period of my life, which 
seemed longer than all the rest put together ; and how I bemoaned my- 
self as I lay on my back in the little workhouse truckle-bed! I could 
hardly help laughing at some things; but I was a miserable, broken- 
hearted man. 

One day, while I was out in the roads, scraping up mud, I saw a gig 
coming along with a large, grey, high-trotting horse. As I was mov- 
ing out of the way a little, I saw that the man driving it was no other 
than Bob Styles, in a new white silk hat. He wore a scarlet tie, and a 
bright silk waistcoat, with two gold chains across it, and a large cairn- 
gorm watch-seal dangling about, He had a ring on one finger of the 
whip-hand. It was my torquoise! How did he obtain these ?—oh, how 
should know! As he passed me he leered down, with his tongue 
thrust in hischeek. At the same moment one wheel passed over the 
iron part of my mud-scraper, and jarred me all up the elbow, which, 
by a simultaneous movement, I seemed to strike upon the hard wooden 
arm of a chair—and I awoke.—Household Words. 





THE LATE MR. EDWARD BAINES, 


When tne current of public opinion was setting the most strongly in 
favour of emigration, as the only means of leaving a fair field tor the 
exertions of those who might remain behind, there were many who 
thought there was still scarcely a walk of life, however crowded, in 
which success could not be commanded at home by any one who, to a 
fair amount of talent, mer~ly added honesty and industry. 

In one of his Reflectic 1s, made without much exercise of that faculty, 
Dr. Armstrong asserts that a moderate degree of discretion and judg- 
ment, with the help of a very slight education, are sufficient to qualify 
almost any man to succeed in anything. The late Mr. Murray, of 
Albemarle-street, used to say that, in the present state of society, impu- 
dence seemed to be an important requisite ; and he mentioned instances, 
even amongst authors, of its having done a good deal. It must be ad- 
mitted, however, that, to the achievement of a fortunate career, three 
elements are necessary—the will, the power, and an occasion. One oc- 
casion, at least, occurs in the life of every man, even if he have not the 
means of creating it for himself by the exertion of his will and power; 
and, in the science of self-advancement, the latter qualities do not im- 
ply more than an average amount of mental vigour and a firm resolve. 
The author of ** Lavengro” relies entirely upon ‘iron perseverance ;” 
without which, he thinks, that “all the advantages of time and circum- 
stance are of little avail.” 

A very accomplished whist-player, being asked if he thought the 
game to which he was devoted required much intellect, “I do not 
know,” he said, “* what amount of intellect it may require, but I am 
certain, at least, that all the mind a man possesses must be given to it 
for the time.” And this is equally true of self-advancement. The ob- 
ject to be attained being once defined, none else must be allowed to dis- 
turb the attention or to occupy the thoughts. If it be wealth, there 
must be no dallying in “‘ the pleasant paths of poesy;” no yielding to 
the blandishments of refinement and of taste; and, even in pursuing 
the one straight line, the cry must be continually, ‘‘ Forward.” 

It is true that an eminent millionaire of the present day, at a very 
early period of his career, professed to be a lover of the fine arts; but 
as he could haggle with a painter for including a frame in the price to 
be paid for a portrait, there was little fear of his admiration leading 
him into any dangerous excess of fondness. This was simply an affec- 
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tation. He had other objects of ambition, but he ieee 
them realised in his children ; and his own faculties were deveten ~ See 
ly to the acquisition of wealth and of the distinction it conferred Fe 
perilous allurements of an antagonistic pursuit we have an exal Jf the 
the eider Roscoe, who, surrounded by all the seductions of lites? ~ 
and art, and absorbed in the study of the middle ages, was une" 
an approaching revulsion in his own, till it had involved hin 
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had been successfully pursued for years, were at pe pene which 
and a residence that, while its gifted possessor diffused his 0 
piness on all around him, was approached as a paradise, he wa, 
to leave for ever. Wealth isa jealous mistress; she may 5 
jilt the eager, but she always scorns the indifferent. When we } 
ofa member taking his seat in parliament with a princely for — 
who began life as a clerk with eighty pounds a year, we have a 
ficulty in imagining the path through which his course was run Joa 
But we need not confine ourselves to examples so eminent as 
Whether the object to be gained be a million or a hundred poy d 
whether it be wealth, distinction, or competence, the same een 8; 
will apply, and the one rule can never be departed from. “ple 
We have seen, and she is still not very old, a gatherer of wat 
cresses, who holds a single mortgage for thirteen hundred pounds, 
and who gave five hundred pounds to her only daughter as = 
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riage portion ; and all this—and more—was the produce of ie — 
ble vocation. At sun-rise she was by the running brook, and wah 


of some miles brought her to the neighbouring town by the time ite 
less matinal inhabitants were ready for their morning meal, H - 
sunburnt and toilworn appearance induced the careless visitors of a 
fashionable watering-place to give her something in addition to the 
price of her wares, and prudence and rigid economy did the rest. 

At a recent sale of land in one of the midland counties, the persone 
who approached nearest to the reserved bidding of twenty-five thousan,) 
pounds, were a returned convict, who by foresight and industry had 
realised more than double that amount; and an individual who was re. 
a by many of those present as a labourer at fifteen shillings 
a week. 

The higher and happier instances of self-advancement are such a: 
we find recorded in the volume before us.* In the career of Mr. ki. 
ward Baines, of Leeds, we see a combination of fortunate circumstances 
yet they would have been unavailing if they had not been accompanie( 
by the self-denial and perseverance which led to his eminent success 
No man can be more safely held up as a model. ‘Brilliant achieve. 
ments,” says his biographer, ‘ can be imitated by few;” but “an ex 
ample of energy, prudence, and integrity in business, of earnest patri- 
otism in a political career, of a benevolent zeal for all social improve. 
ments, of the qualities that adorn society and sweeten domestic life. 
displayed from early youth with increased lustre to advanced age, js 
one which every man may study with advantage.” 

His biographer shows some scattered records of his family through 
nearly two centuries; and it is possible that many of those who have 
again risen from the people may have had ancestors graced by no- 
bility or wealth, from whom all traces of descent have been lost 
but the honours they have themselves acquired eclipse the adventi- 
tious splendours of ancestry. Mr. Baines’s father was an exciseman 
After his marriage he engaged in business as a grocer, at Preston, but 
not being a freeman of that ancient borough, he was fined and haras- 
sed by the corporation, and ultimately formed a partnership with 2 
person carrying on business as a cotton-spinner and manufacturer in 
the neighbouring village of Brindle, himself still residing in Pres- 
ton, where he acted as a land agent, and as steward for Earl Derby’s 
property in its neighbourhood. ‘His circumstances,” we are told 
** were easy, but he had not much tospare” Edward, his distinguish- 
ed son, was born near Preston, in 1774. Of his school days it is suf- 
ficient to notice that he was at the free grammar school of Hawksheail 
with Wordsworth, and that it was predicted of him by his master that 
he would either be a great man or be hanged. From a very early pe- 
riod he seems to have determined that the first of these alternatives 
should be realised. He chose for himself the only pursuit of an in- 
tellectual character which was within his reach, and, when rather 
more than sixteen years old, was apprenticed to Mr. Thomas Walker, 
a printer and publisher at Preston. From this moment everything 
seems to have worked favourably for his destined career. When he 
was about nineteen Mr. Walker published a newspaper ; and though 
it was continued for twelve months only, this was suflicievtly long to 
initiate young Baines in the mysteries of editorship, and prepare him 
for his ultimate pursuit. On its discontinuance the work of the office 
fell off, and as he was desirous of finding a situation where there 
would be greater scope for his improvement, he was recommended by 
an acquaintance—an intelligent travelling bookseller—tw try the office 
of the Leeds Mercury. To Leeds his inquiries and inteutions were 
now directed. Mr. Walker gave up his apprentice’s indentures, and, 
in 1795, leaving his native town, he set out to seek his fortune. This 
was the event upon which his Future depended; it was that turn ot 
the tide of which so few take advantage, and to the neglect of which 
most of our failures are to be attributed. He went to Leeds with a 
fixed determination thatit should be the stage where a life of honest la- 
bour should (as far as it depended upon himself) ‘* /ead on to fortune. 

‘* There was at that time,” says the biographer, ‘no public conveyance 
on the direct route from Preston to Leeds, and the journey by coach 
through Manchester would have occupied two days. The frugal appre: 
tice, stout of heart and limb, performed the journey on foot, with his 
bundle on his arm. A friend accompanied him to Clithero, but he 
crossed the hills into Yorkshire with no companion but his staff, an 
all his worldly wealth in his pocket. Wayworn he entered the town 0! 
Leeds, and, finding the shop of Messrs Binns and Brown, he inquired it 
they had room for an apprentice to finish his time. The stranger W* 
carelessly referred to the foreman; and, as he entered the Mercury y 
Jice, he internally resolved that, if he should obtain admittance there," 
would never leave it.” In six years he became its proprietor, and it 
was the instrument of his great success, ; ‘ 

He came to Leeds a poor wandering apprentice. He was its repr 
sentative in parliament, and one of the most honoured and respected i 
its magistrates. This is not the romance of biography, but it may fur 
nish materials for something higher. We live in an age when a redun 
dant population is pointed out as one of our greatest evils. A. produc- 
tive population cannot well be redundant, for the producer 1s also a 
profitable consumer ; but the people of a country like ours can er | 
live by the sweat of the brow; and when the classes which prcler® om 
of fraud and idleness to steady industry, increase, then, and then 0” y 
can the population become redundant. There is great value, on, 
such an example as the life of Mr. Baines affords us. By its success" 
results, and by its beauty as a moral picture, it encourages the otf 
ties which must save us, as a nation, from some of the elements 0! coo 
sion and decay by which we are surrounded. ' , 

He has been compared to Franklin, and was said to have expre mi 
even in boyhood, his ambition to follow the example of the great ae 
ican printer and patriot. “There were many points of resem)" 
both in their mental character and personal history.” To the hm 
and originality of Franklin’s mind Mr. Baines could make no Cu” | 
but in usefulness and virtue his course was similar, and his virtue ¥* 
hallowed by the influence of religion. _ , Jution 

The secrets of his success were energy in business, great resolu e 
and perseverance in abstaining from expense, and a firm disooursé 
ment of artificial wants. He always drank water; he never sm 
he took no snuff; he never frequented either theatre or taver® 5 
the pure joys of domestic life, the pleasures of industry, and - 3 use 
faction of doing good, combined to make him as happy as he por st,” 
ful.” These are “ virtues too often despised by the young and arde? ' 
but those who would have his success must employ the same means” 
obtain it. , : he most 

One of the great peculiarities of his character, and one of t “11 his 
valuable, was, that he allowed no other pursuit to interfere byes 
principal object was attained. The exercise of his intellectua - wa 
ties, as a writer, was fortunately an aid and not a hindrance tot nblic 
siness in which he was engaged ; but he had also that talent for 3 a 
affairs, and that desire to take part in them, by which the fortunes og 
success of many men have been seriously damaged ; and his — i. 
from these till his position was secured beyond the reach of co Ae 
nary reverses, was a remarkable instance of firmness and resolu ayitie’ 

As a member of the House of Commons, he showed the same 1 shout 
as in private life. He laboured incessantly; he rarely spoke y asieil 

dy: ; ; self conse 
giving valuable information as to facts; he devoted himsel ed his Te 
tiously to his duties. During the few years that he survi¥ after 

. : ; rdian—not at. 
tirement from parliament he employed himself as a gua ardian of 
the manner of an ancient churchwarden, but truly asaguar’™” 
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* Life of Edward Baines, late M. P. for the Borough of Leeds. 7 oadon 
Edward Baines, author of “ The History of the Cotton Manutfac 

Longman & Co, ‘ 
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and, after a life of usefulness and happiness, prolonged to 
the yenty-fifth year, he died on the 8rd of August, 1848. 
ee we have thus dwelt upon the qualities which insure success, 
a in the present state of England, because we see anything but good 
fn the indiscriminate encouragement of emigration. In many instances 
= merely what a popular writer calls “‘a blind rush from known 
< ables at home to more painful hardships to be discovered abroad.’ 
weforeig® countries are willing to take from us the idle and vicious of 
. r population, we can have no objection that they should remove to 
i distance, rather than make us the witnesses of their sufferings. Ina 
aatty where labour is scaree, some of them may find employment 
ro would not find it here, but their vices, their follies, and their in- 
a acity, will ultimately bear them down; and, carrying such addi- 
cal weights, they must be distanced in the raee of competition even 
nan The wiser policy is to prevent their increase by a better system 
of religious and industrial education. In the mean time, they are no 
joss to the country which they leave; but to the more valuable, who 
are disposed to labour with the hand or with the mind, and who merely 
look to foreign lands as offering a fairer field than England for their 
exertions, we would recommend a careful study of the “* Life of Edward 
Baines,” and that they should remain contentedly at home. They may 
not attain distinction, but they have the power of securing a happy 
competence. Our own love of country is so great that we do not like 
to see a good man leave it.—/Vew Monthly Magazine. 
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TALES OF THE COAST GUARD. 
ALLY SOMERS. 


When I joined the Scorpion sloop of war, then (1810) on the West 
india station, there were a father and son amongst the crew, whose names, 
as borne on the ship’s books, were John Somers, and John Alice Somers. 
The oddity in this country of giving a boy a female baptismal name 
had been no doubt jestingly remarked upon by those who were aware 
of it, but with the sailors the lad passed as .4//y Somers. The father 
was approaching fifty, the son could not have been more than seventeen 
years of age. The elder Somers, who had attained to the rating of a 
poatswain, was a stern, hard, silent man, with a look as cold and clear 
as polished steel, and a cast-iron mouth, indicative of inflexible, indom- 
itable firmness of willand resolution. The son, on the contrary, though 
somewhat resembling his father in outline of feature, had a mild, at- 
tractive, almost feminine aspect, and a slight, graceful frame. I was 
not long in discovering that, obdurate and self-engrossed as the man 
appeared, the boy was really the idol-image in which his affections and 
his hopes were centred. His eye constantly followed the motions of 
the lad, and it appeared to be his unceasing sim and study to lighten 
the duties he had to perform, and to shield him from the rough usage 
to which youngsters in his position were generally subjected by the 
motley crews of those days. One day a strong instance in proof of this 
master-feeling occurred, Ally Somers some time previously, when on 
shore with a party despatched to obtain a supply of water, had, during 
the temporary absence of the officer in command, been rather severely 
rope’s-ended by one of the seamen for some trifling misconduct, and a 
few slight marks left on the lad’s back. The rage of the father, when 
informed of the circumstance, was extreme, and it was with difficulty 
he was festrained from inflicting instant chastisement on the offender. 
An opportunity for partially wreaking his hoarded vengeance occurred 
about six weeks afterwards, and it was eagerly embraced. The sailor 
who had ill-used young Somers, was sentenced to receive two dozen 
lashes for drunkenness and insubordination. He was ordered to strip, 
placed at the gratings, and the punishment began. Somers the boat- 
swain, iron or sour-tempered as he might be, was by no means harsh 
or cruel in his office, and his assistants, upon whom the revolting office 
of flogging usually devolved, influenced by him, were about the gent- 
lest-handed boatswain’s mates I ever saw practise. On this occasion 
he was in another and very different mood. Two blows only had been 
struck when Somers, with an angry rebuke to the mate for not doing 
his duty, snatched the cat from his hand, and himself lashed the 
culprit with a ferocity so terribly effective, that Captain Boyle, a mer- 

ciful and just officer, instantly remitted half the number of lashes, and 
the man was rescued from the unsparing hands of the vindictive boat- 
swain, 

Other instances of the intensity of affection glowing within the stern 
man’s breast for his comparatively weak and delicate boy manifested 
themselves. Once in action, when the lad, during a tumultuous and 
murderous struggle, in beating off a determined attempt to carry the 

sloop by boarding, chanced to stumble on the slippery deck, he was 
overtaken before he could recover himself, and involved in the fierce 
assault which at the forecastle was momently successful. I was my- 
self hotly engaged in another part of the fight ; but attention being 
suddenly called to the forepart of the ship by the enemy’s triumphant 
shouts, I glanced round just in time to see the boatswain leap, with 
the yell and bound of a tiger, into the mélée, and strike right and left 
with such tremendous ferocity and power as instantly to check the ad- 
vancing rush. Our men promptly rallied, and the deck was in a few 
minutes cleared of every living foe that had recently profaned it. Ally 
Somers, who had received a rather severe fiesh wound, and fainted 
from loss of blood, was instantly caught up by his father, and carried 
with headlong impatience below. When the surgeon, after a brief look 
at the hurt, said: ‘‘ There is no harm done, Somers,” the high-strung 
nerves of the boatswain gave way, and he fell back upon a locker tem- 
porarily prostrate and insensible from sudden revulsion of feeling. 
Several times I was an unintentional auditor of scraps of conversation 
between the two whilst the lad was on the sick-list, from which I gath- 
ered that Ally was the sole issue of a marriage which had left bitter 
memories in the mind of the father ; but whether arising from the early 
death of his wife, or from other causes, I did not ascertain. Somers 
was, it appeared, a native of the west of England, and it was quite 
evident had received a much better education than usually falls to in- 
dividuals of his class. 

At the close of the war Somers and his son were, with thousands of 
others, turned adrift from the royal service. Some months after my 
appointment to the command of the revenue cutter, I chanced to meet 
the father in the village of Talton, about four miles out of Southampton, 
on the New Forest Road. He had I found re-entered the navy, but 
chancing to receive a hurt by the falling of a heavy block on his right 
knee, had been invalided with a small pension, upon which he was now 
living at about a hundred yards from the spot where we had accident- 
ally met. Ally, he informed me, was the skipper of a small craft 
trading between Guernsey and Southampton. There was little change 
‘n the appearance of the man except that the crippled condition of his 
leg appeared to have had an effect the reverse of softening upon his 
stern and rugged aspect and temper. When paid off he was, I knew, 
entitled to a considerable sum in prize-money, the greater part of 
which he told me he had recently received. 

About a couple of months after this meeting with the father I fell in 
With the son. I was strolling at about eleven in the forenoon along the 
front of the Southampton custom- house, when my eye fell upon a young 
man in @ seaman’s dress, busily engaged with three others in loading a 
cart with bundles of laths which had been landed shortly before from 
“small vessel alongside the quay. It was Ally Somers sure enough; 
and so much improved in looks since last I saw him, that but for a cer- 
bre air of fragility—inherited probably from his mother—he might 

4ve been pronounced a handsome fine young fellow. The laths, up- 
Mee of two hundred bundles, which he was so busily assisting to cart, 
‘a ad brought from Guernsey, and were a very common importation 

om that Island; Guernsey possessing the right of sending its own 
Loe customs free to England, a slight duty, only tantamount to 
tiabl the foreign timber of which the laths were made would have been 

Z € to, was levied upon them, and this was ascertained by the pro- 
aA ay simply measuring the length and girth of the bundles. This 

the — done, and the laths marked as “* passed” It struck me that 

ca anner of Ally Somers was greatly flurried and excited, and when 
pe W me approaching, evidently with an intention to accost him, this 
t he perceptibly increased. He turned deadly pale and absolutely 
; led with ill-concealed apprehension. He was somewhat reassured 
= my frank salutation; and after a few common-place inquiries I 
ieaok, away, evidently to his great relief, and he with his sailors con- 
ing th their eager work of loading the cart. [ could not help suspect- 
ream something was wrong, though I could not make up my mind 

ne rr tne Sponge his perturbed and hurried manner excited. Once 
tending a hell “y pm. his father, the boatswain, saved my life by 

Moment at eg through wae Aang of a huge negro who held me for the 

00 right t mercy. Besides I might be wrong after all, and I had 

Madea epeennane that the officer who had passed the laths had not 

might er nee examination of them. The flurry of the young man 

orming j = | physical weakness and the severe labor he was per- 

CUses _ dota — weather. These reasons, or more truly these ex- 

Served the base : Ing, were passing through my brain, when I ob- 

Y 4pproach of the collector of customs himself towards 





the cart, followed by several of his subordinates. Young Somers saw 
him as quickly as I did, and the young man’s first impulse, it was quite 
plain, was flight. A thought no doubt of’the hopelessness of such an 
attempt arrested his steps, and he stood gaping with terror by the side 
of the cart, his right hand grasping for support at one of the wheel- 
spokes. ; 

‘One of you lend me a knife,” said the collector, addressing the offi- 
cers of customs. 

A knife was quickly opened and handed to him : he severed the strong 
cords which bound one of the bundles of laths together, and they flew 
asunder, disclosing a long tin tube of considerable diameter, closely 
rammed with tobacco! All the other bundles contained a similar de- 
posit; and so large was the quantity of the heavily-taxed weed thus 


unexpectedly made lawful prize of, that a profit, I was assured, of not. 


less than 5002. or 6007. would have been made by the audacious smug- 
gler had he succeeded in his bold and ingenious attempt. The ends of 
the bundles had been filled up with short pieces of lath, so that, except 
by the new process now adopted, it was impossible to detect that the 
cargo was not bond fide what it had been declared to be. The penalties 
to which Somers had rendered himself liable were immense, the vessel 
also was forfeited, and the young man’s liberty at the mercy of the 
crown. He looked the very picture of despair, and I felt assured that 
ruin, utter and complete, had fallen upon him. 

He was led off in custody, and had gone some dozen paces when he 
stopped shortly, appeared to make some request to the officers by whom 
he was escorted, and then turning round, intimated by a supplicatory 
gesture that he wished to speak to me. 1 drew near and at my request 
the officers fell back out of hearing. He was so utterly prostrated by 
the calamity by which he had been so suddenly overtaken, that he 
could not for several moments speak intelligibly. I felt a good deal 
concerned for so mere a boy, and one too so unfitted by temperament 
and nerve to carry through such desperate enterprises, or bear up 
against their failure. 

“This is a bad business,” I said, ‘* but the venture has not, I trust, 
been made, with your ownor your father’s money ?” . 

“Every penny of it,” he replied in a dry, fainting voice, “was our 
oe. Father lent me all his prize-money, and we are both miserable 

eggars.” 7% 

“What in the name of madness could induce you to venture your all 
upon a single throw in so hazardous a game?” : 

‘1 will tell you,” he went on hurriedly to say, in the same feeble 
and trembling tone: “I am not fitted for a sea-life—not strong, not 
hardy enough. I longed for a quiet, peaceful home ashore. A hope of 
one offered itself. I made the acquaintance of Richard Sylvester, a 
miller near Ealing. He is a good man, but griping as far as money is 
concerned. I formed an attachment for his eldest daughter Maria; and 
he consented to our union, and to taking me as a partner in his busi- 
ness, if I could pay down five hundred pounds. I was too eager to wait 
long; besides I thought that perhaps——But it boots not to speak of 
that now: I set more than life upon this cast; I have lost, and am now 
bankrupt of resource or hope! Will you break this news to my father, 
and see His remaining firmness gave way as the thought he would 
have uttered struggled to his lips, and the meek-hearted young man 
burst into tears, and wept piteously like a girl. A number of persons 
were collecting round us, and I gently urged him to walk on to the 
customhouse. A few minutes afterwards I left him there, with a prom- 
ise to comply with his request without delay. 

I found John Somers at home, and had scarcely uttered twenty words 
when he jumped at once to the right conclusion. 

‘* Out with it, sir!” exclaimed the steel-nerved man. ‘ But you 
need not: I see it all. Ally has failed—the tobacco has been siezed— 
and he is in prison.” 

Spite of himself his breath came thick and short, and he presently 
added with a fierce burst, whilst a glance of fire leaped from his eyes : 
‘* He has been betrayed, and I think I know by whom.” 

‘‘ Your suspicion that he has been informed against is very likely 
correct, but you will, I think, have some difficulty in ascertaining by 
whom. Thecustomhonse authorities are careful not to allow the names 
of their informants to leak through their office-doors.” 

‘«*T would find him were he hidden in the centre of the earth!” re- 
joined the ex-boatswain with another vengeful outcry which startled 
one like an explosion. ‘ But,” added the strong and fierce-willed man 
after a few moments’ silence, “‘ it’s useless prating of the matter like a 
wench. We must part company at once. I thank you, sir, and will 
tell Ally you havecalled.”” I mentioned the other request made by his 
son. ‘ That is a rotten plank to hold by,” hesaid. ‘* Ally’s chance 
is over there, and it would be mere waste of time to call on the old 
man: his resolution is hard and unyielding as his own millstones. 
Maria Sylvester is gone with the five hundred pounds her father bar- 
gained for; and the girl’s tears if she shed any will soon bedry. I 
warned Ally of the peril of steering his course in life by the deceptive 
light of woman’s capricious smiles and vanities ; but he, poor, flexile, 
gentle-minded boy, heeded me not. I may not longer delay: he will 
be anxious to see me. Good-day, sir.” 

The consequence which I chiefly feared came to pass, even more 
speedily than I had apprehended. It being impossible to liquidate the 
penalties incurred, Ally Somers was imprisoned as a crown debtor ; 
and at that pericd, whatever may be the case now, revenue penalties 
could not be got rid of by insolvent-court schedules. The prospect of 
an indefinite term of imprisonment, with other causes of grief and de- 
pression, broke down the always fragile health of the prisoner, and he 
died, ere yet his youth was well begun, after about six months’ con- 
finement only. 

The tidings were brought me by the old man himself. I was seated 
in the cabin of the Rose cutter when it was announced that John So- 
mers was alongside in a boat, and wished to see me. I directed that he 
should be allowed to come aboard, and presently the old man, with des- 
pair visible in every line of his countenance, in every glance of his 
restless, flaming eyes, entered the cabin. 

**T am come to tell you, sir, that Ally is dead.” 

‘*I was somewhat prepared for this bad news, Mr. Somers,” I ans- 
wered. ‘It’s hard upon you, but it should be bravely borne with.” 

He laughed strangely. ‘*To be sure, to be sure,” he said, ‘‘that is 
wise counsef—very wise; but that which I want now more than wise 
counsel is ten pounds—ten pounds, which I shall never be able to repay.” 

**Ten pounds!” 

** Yes: you may remember that I once saved your life. If that piece 
of service was worth the sum I have mentioned, you can now discharge 
the obligation. [ have parted with everything, and Ally’s last prayer 
was to be buried beside his—— Beside a grave, an early and untimely 
one, like his own, many miles away.”’ 

“T understand: it isa natural and pious wish, and you shall have 
the money.” 

‘*Thank you. The funeral over, I have but one more thing to do in 
life, and that is to assist you in securing Cocquerel whilst running one 
of his most valuable cargoes.” 

** Cocquerel, the Guernseyman you mean ?” 

** Ay, so he calls himself; but I fancy he at one time hailed from 
another port. He is the man who sold Ally’s secret to the revenue- 
officers ! ” 

** Are you sure?” 

** As death. He was Ally’s only confidant, and Aily’s father is now 
in Cocquerel’s confidence. It is but natural,” added Somers, and a bit- 
ter, deadly sneer curled his ashy lips—‘ it is but natural you know, 
that I should be eager to assist in pillaging a government which caged 
my son, and held him under its iron bars till life had fled. Coquerel 
understands this, and trusts me fully; but that which he does not un- 
derstand, know, or suspect,” continued the fierce old man, sinking his 
voice to a whisper, and leaning forward with his face close to mine, ‘‘is 
that John Somers has found out who it was that sold his boy’s life! 
Did he know that, and know me too, there would be sounder sleepers 
than he in these dark nights.” 

** What do you mean?” 

‘** Nothing more, of course,” he replied in a more checked and guard- 
ed tone, ‘ than to retort the trick he played Ally something after his 
own fashion.” 

‘That is a fair revenge enough, and I’ll not balk you. 
for your plan.” 

Various details were discussed, and it was settled that on that day 
week Somers was again to communicate with me. He then took leave. 

At the appcinted time Somers returned, and appeared to be in high 
but flighty spirits. Everything was, he said, arranged, and success all 
but certain. His scheme was then canvassed and finally agreed upon, 
and he again left the vessel. 

The arrangement for the surprise and capture of Cocquerel was this : 
—That notorious smuggler intended running a large cargo on the coast 
of Dorsetshire, on the north of Portland, at a place were the cliffs are 
high, precipitous, and abrupt, and at that time very inefficiently 
watched by the shore-force. Near the spot selected is or was a kind of 

cavern worn by the action of the sea in the chalky stratum, which at 





Now, then, 














neap-tides was pertially dry, and at the time of our enterprise would 
effectually conceal @ boat from the observation of any one who did not 
actually peer in directly at its mouth. Cocquerel was to leave Guernsey 
the next day in a large boat, with two lug-sails, but chiefly depending 
for speed upon its sweeps. It was calculated that he would reach his 
destination about midnight. Somers had undertaken the duty of shore- 
sigaalman, and if danger were apprehended, was to warn the smugglers 
that hawks were abroad by burning a blue-light. The manner of 
running the cargo was to be this :—Somers was provided with a wind- 
lass and sufficient length of rope, with a kind of rope-cradle at the end 
of it, in which @ man could sit, or a couple of kegs be slung, to reach 
the boat. The windlass he was to secure firmly at the edge of the 
cliff, and two or three of the men having been drawn up, other wind- 


lasses were to be fixed, by means of which it was calculated that in - 


about half an hour the entire cargo would be safely carried off by the 
carts which Somers had undertaken to have ready on the spot. The 
signal for our appearance on the scene of action, the positive old man 


persisted, should be that agreed upon for the warning of the smugglers ’ 


—the sudden ignition of a blue-light. This did not seem the cleverest 
possible mode of procedure ; but as the cavern in which we were to con- 
ceal ourselves was but a few yards northward of the spot marked out’ 
for the landing, and Somers promised he would only give the si 
when the smugglers were in full work, I had little fear that, if other 
accidents did not capsize our scheme, they would be able to escape us. 

The next afternoon the largest boat belonging to the Rose was fully 
manned ; and leaving the cutter quietly at anchor in the Southampton 
river just above Calshot, we pulled with the tide—for there was but a 
light air, and that favourable for the smugglers, not for us—to our 
hiding-place, which we reached about eight o’clock in the evening. 

The hours crept very slowly and dismally away, amidst the darkness 
and hoarse echoes and moanings of the cavern, into which the sea and 
wind, which were gradually rising, dashed and howled with much and 
increasing violence. Occasional peeps at my watch, by the light of a 
lantern carefully shaded seaward, warned us that ten, eleven, twelve,.. 
one o’clock had passed, without bringing the friends we so anxiously 
expected, and fears of ultimate disappointment were chilling us far 
more than the cold night breeze, when a man in the bow of the boat 
said in a whisper that he could hear the dash of oars. We all instantly 
listened with eager attention; but it was not till we had brought the 
boat to the entrance of the opening that the man’s assertion was veri- 
fied. There it was clear enough; and the near approach of a lar 
boat, with the regular jerk of the oars or sweeps, was distinctly audi- 
ble. The loud, clear hail of their shore signalman, answered by the 
‘‘ All right” of the smugglers, left no doubt that the expected prey was 
within our grass; and | had a mind to pounce upon them at once, but 
was withheld by a promise which I had been obliged several times to re- 
peat, that I would not under any circumstances do so till the signal- 
flame sent its light over the waters. 

As soon as the noise and bustle of laying in the sweeps, lowering the 
sails, and unstepping the masts, had subsided, we heard Somers hail 
the boat, and insist that the captain should come up before any of the 
others, as there was a difficulty about the carts which he alone could 
settle. The reply was a growl of assent, and we could hear by the. 
click of the check to the cogwheel of the windlass that Somers was 
paying out the rope. Presently Cocquerel was heard to get into the 
cradle I have spoken of, to which a line was fastened in order to steady 
his ascont from below. The order was given to turn away, and the 
renewed click, click, announced that he was ascending tho face of the 
cliff. I could hardly comprehend this manceuvre, which seemed to in- 
dicate the escape of the man we were the most anxious to secure, and 
the order to shove off was just on my lips when a powerful blue-light 
flamed suddenly forth, accompanied by a fierce but indistinct shout, 
or roar rather, from Somers. The men replied by a loud cheer, and 
we shot smartly out; but having, to avoid a line of reef, to row ina 
straight direction for about a cable’s length, the smugglers, panic- 
stricken and bewildered as they were, had time to get way upon their 
lugger, and were plying their sweeps with desperate energy before the 
revenue-boat was fairly turned in direct pursuit. The frantic effort 
to escape was in vain, and so was the still more frantic effort at resis- 
tance offered when we ran alongside. We did not hurt them much: 
one or two were knocked down by the sailors’ brass-butted pistols ; and 
after being secured, they had leisure to vent their rage in polyglot 
curses, part French, part English, and part Guernsey patois, andI to 
look round and see what had become of Cocquerel. 

The blue-light still shed a livid radiance all around, and to my inex- 
pressible horror and dismay, I saw that the unfortunate man was sus- 
pended in the rope cradle, within about a fathom’s length of the brow 
of the cliff, upon which Somers was standing and gazing at his victim 
which looks of demoniac rage and triumph. The deadly trap contrived 
by the inexorable old man was instantly apparent, and to Cocquerel’s 
frenzied screams for help I replied by shouting to bim to cut himself 
loose at once, as his only chance, for the barrel of a pistol gleamed dis- 
tinctly in the hands of Somers. 

*« Lieutenant Warneford,” cried the exulting maniac—he was noth- 
ing less—‘ I have caught this Cocquerel nicely for you—got him swing- 
ing here in the pretiest cradle he was ever rocked in his life—Ha! ha! 

a ye 

“Cut loose at once!’ I again shouted; and the men, as terribly 
impressed as myself with the horror of the wretched smuggler’s posi- 
tion, swept the boat rapidly towards the spot. ‘‘ Somers, if you shoot 
that man you shall die on the gallows.” 

**Cut himself loose, do you say, lieutenant ?” screamed Somers, heed- 
less of my last observation. ‘‘ He can’t! He has no knife—ha! ha! ha! 
And if he had, this pistol would be swifter than that; but I’ll cut him 
loose ae: never fear. Look here, Jacques Cocquerel,” he con- 
tinued,laying himself flat down on the cliff, and stretching his right 
arm over it till the mouth of his pistol was within a yard of Cocquerel’s 
head, ‘‘ this contains payment in full for your kindness to Ally Somers 
—a debt which I could in no other manner completely repay-” 

At this moment the blue-light suddenly expired and we were in- 
volved in what by contrast was total darkness. We could still, how- 
ever, hear the frantic laughter and exulting gibes of the merciless old 
man in answer to Cocquerel’s shrieking appeals for mercy ; and after 
a while, when the figures of the two men had become partially visible, 
we could distinguish the words, ‘‘ One, two, three,” followed by the 
report of a pistol, and a half minute afterwards a dark body shot down 
the white face of the cliff, and disappeared beneath the waters ! 

The body of Cocquerel never reappeared, and the only tidings I ever 
heard of Somers were contained in the following paragraph which I read 
some years afterwards in the ‘*‘ Hampshire Telegraph,” a journal at 
that time published at Portsmouth :— 

**The body of an aged, wretched man was found frozen to death in 
the churchyard on Wednesday morning last, near two adjoining graves, 
one of which, that of Alice Maynard, recalls the painful circumstances 
connected with the sad story of the death of that ill-fated, and, as we 
believe, entirely innocent person. At the inquest holden on Friday, it 
was ascertained beyond a doubt that the deceased is John Maynard, 
who, after his wife’s untimely death, assumed the name of Somers, and 
was, we believe, the person who shot a French smuggler, with whom 
he had quarrelled, at the back of the Isle of Wight, under somewhat 
peculiar circumstances, about seven years ago. He was buried in the 
grave that contains the body of his son, John Alice Maynard, which 
was interred there shortly before the commission of the homicide just. 
alluded to. There has never been to our knowledge any regular in- 
ve:tigation of that affair, but we believe that then, as before, May- 
nard’s pistol was pointed by a frantic and causeless jealousy.—[PZy- 
mouth Paper.| 

There are several mistakes sufficiently obvious to the reader in this 
paragraph, but of the main fact that John Somers, alias Maynard, 
perished as described in the Devonshire journal, there can be no rea- 
sonable doubt.—Chambers. 


_— > —— 


AN ESSAY ON EARLY RISING, 


Poets have sung laudatory verses, in all kinds of measures and rhyme, 
in praise of early rising. It is very much to be questioned whether 
or not one out of a hundred of that smooth-tongued tribe ever gets out 
of bed before noon without some stern necessity or very special reason, 
such asa moonlight flitting to evade a rent-day, dodgea desperate dun, 
or escape the fangs of a determined bailiff. Under such circumstan-~ 
ces, it is possible that some of them may have seen a sunrise; but ag 
“shooting the moon” is a sport that but ill assorts with poetic fancies, 
and duns not particularly calculated to encourage a feeling for the 
beauties of nature, or a long-legged bumbailiff on a poet’s trail likely 
to inspire his muse with much sentiment, it matters but little what they 
have said or snug on the matter. The reader may take the word of a 


plain man of prose, that all their milky sentimental twaddle anent this 
subject is only the unmeaning rattle of the tinkling cymbals of their 
jingling trade. Poets be hanged! Who would whip a cat on the vera-~ 
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city of the best of them ? Arrant impostors, all of them, counting their 
lame feet upon their lazy fingers, for ever attempting to describe what 
they never felt, raving about beauties they have never seen, and sim- 
ulating passions they have never known. Out upon the whole race 
of them! Their species is“ Legion,” and their genus “ Humbug!” But 
justice calls on us to record one bright exception to this unhallowed 
crew. Never sang he better, poor Tom Hood! then when the burden 
of his strain attested this mighty truth :— 


The man who's fond precociously of stirring 
Must be a époon 


Early to bed and early to rise P 

Make a man healthy, wealthy and wise 
is undoubtedly the most abominable couplet in the English language. 
The head that invented such insufferable stuff must have been con- 
structed upon the principle of Babbage’s calculating-machine, and, like 
it, utterly destitute of humanity and good taste. The very words make 
one cold to repeat them, 

—dread things 
Men shudder when they’re named! 


They might have been written by old Elwes the miser. I am not cer- 
tain, but I have a lurking suspicion they are the production of Dr. 
Watts. Were I fully convinced that he perpetrated the depraved dog - 
grel, I would burn his logic and light my pipe with his hymns. ‘‘Early 
to bed and early to rise” has a shivering, restless, discontented, fidget- 
ty sound with it, which may please certain coldblooded utilitarians, 
who fancy life and the business of life to consist of scraping, scheming, 
and continuous working from four o’clock in the morning of life down 
to the very glooming of existence. Had such folks their own way, they 
‘would establish the curfew, and compel us all to go to bed by Act of 
Parliament at sunset. And as early rising involves soon going to bed, 
we might then bid farewell to winter evenings, bright fires, oyster- 
suppers, old tales, puzzles, charades, and mysterious riddles. No gas 
or midnight oil, no reading—the Dark Ages would be back upon the 
country like the mists upon the land of Egypt. No moonlight walks 
with gentle companions, no soft tales of love and tenderness whispered 
into the ear of beauty by the lips of love, tales which can be properly 
told “* by moonlight alone.” All would be ye. —— open- 
eyed daylight. No delicate question could be modestly popped, no 
bashful secret revealed. Confound all such philosophy, and perish all 
such philosophers ! Morning is the time, and the bed is the place for 
ure, horizontal enjoyment. Then “sleep covers oneall over like a 
Pianket,” as Sancho wisely remarks. During the night you have 
fitted yourself into the sheets as neatly as if you were a bust, and the 
bed-clothes a plaster-of-paris cast. They are lovingly wrapped round 
you, hugging you kindly in their soft embraces, coaxing you to be still 
and enjoy yourself a little longer It is worth your while to have 
yourself awakened early, in order to have the extatic pleasure of know- 
ing you are at liberty to go tosleep again. How you would chuckle 
with delight at the reprieve, and turn over and resume your dreams! 
If heaven a draught of heavenly pleasure spare 
One cordial in this melancholy vale, 
itis atsuchatime. Talk of a Turkish heaven! why, a good, sub- 
stantial, old fashioned four-poster, goose feathers, Coleraine linen, and 
Yorkshire blankets against a thousand opium paradises any time! Let 
Nature satisfy herself, andshe will repay you with gratitudeand in- 
ward satisfaction, after having received full payment of twenty shil- 
lings in the pound, instead of a miserable dividend of twenty pence. 
You getup with the principles of a Christian and the feelings of a 
Samaritan, strong as a giant refreshed with wine. The sun has been 
long up, and warmed the air and the earth, and made everything com- 
fortable and ready for inspection. He has opened the doors of day, 
drawn up the curtain, and cleared the stage. Nature has by this time 
rubbed her eyes, and is perfectly wide awake, and stands your gaze 
without winking. She does not look so shy, demure, or cobwebbed- 
countenanced as she did at day-break. Morning does not like to be 
stared at in dishabille. The pretty flowers love not to be caught nap- 
ping, with their newly-washed and undried faces. Let Morning 
. ry up her tears, and put herself to rights before you intrude upon 
er. 
I never knew a man who was an inveterate early riser in my life 
whom I could properly respect. Some may think this a prejudice ; 
with me it is an innate sentiment, confirmed by experience. An early 


costume, strong as lions, which, in fact, they “ needed to be” to support 
the weight of those yong eighteen-pounders which they called rifles, 
with brass enough in the stocks to manufacture faces for a dynasty of 
railroad kings. Never did I see finer fellows. Andthe women! How 
lovely are those Tyrolese damsels, with their dark brown glossy hair 
braided under the green hat, with a brilliant carnation stuck over their 
left ear in a pretty coquettish fashion, enough to send an unfortunate 
bachelor raving. And their complexions!—the very flower in their 
hair paling, looking dull beside their blooming cheeks ; and their clear 
soft hazel eyes, with such a soul of kindness, gentleness, and purity 
peeping through them, as one scarcely sees, even in one and another 
elsewhere. ’ 

The shooting was at last over, the winner crowned with flowers, and, 
the targets borne in triumph before them, the whole party retired to 
the wooden hut with a mystic triangle in a circle over the door, to eat, 
drink, and be merry; and very merry we were, albeit the only tipple 
strongly resembled very indifferent red ink, both in taste and colour. 
Talk of the dura messorum tlia! what insides these fellows must have 
had! 

We were sitting listening to interminable stories of Breg-geister, and 
Gemsen Konige, and rifle practice at French live targets, when two 
herd lads came in from some of the higher mountain pastures, and re- 
ported three chamois, seen that morning low down on the cliffs. 

Hereupon up rose a vast clatter amongst the yagers as to the fortu- 
nate man who was to go after them, for chamois hunting, gentle reader, 
requires rather less retinue, and greater quiet, than pheasant shooting 
in October. 

The lot fell upon one Joseph something or another; J never could 
make out his sirname, if he had one—which I rather doubt. He was a 
fine, handsome, jaunty fellow, with “nut brown hair” curling round his 
open forehead, and a mustache for whicha guardsman would have given 
his little finger. 

Now as it fell out, 7 also got excited; J, too, thirsted after chamois’ 
blood ; but how to get it? How could I, small five foot seven, and ra- 
ther light in the build, persuade that Hercules to let me accompany him, 
unless he put me in his pocket, which would have been derogatory ’>— 
It is true that I, being light rome was perfectly convinced that weight 
was rather an encumbrance than otherwise in the mountains; but how 
could I persuade the ‘‘ heavy,” whose opiuions, of course, ran the other 
way, to agree with me? 

However, as the men thinned off, and the place became quieter, I de- 
termined to make the attempt, at least, and commenced the attack by 
‘* standing” Joseph a chopine of the aforesaid red ink, and then, fearing 
the consequences, followed it up by an infinity of ‘‘ gouttes” of infamous 
corn brandy, all the while raving about the Tyrol, Andreas Hofer, and 
the Monk, and abusing the French, till I quite won his heart ; he, in- 
nocent soul! never imagining the trap I had set for him. At last I 

lided into chamois hunting, the darling theme of a Tyroler, making 
Sinn tell me all sorts of wild stories, and telling him some in return, 
(every whit as true, I have no doubt, as his own,) till at last I boldly 
demanded to be allowed to accompany him the next morning. 

Joseph humm’d and ha’ed for some time ; but gratitude for the tip- 

le, my admiration for Hofer, and, perhaps, the knowledge that I had 
Some over some of the stiffest bits of the surrounding ranges solus, and 
had been after the gems, though unsuccessfully, before, made him 
relent, and it was finally settled that I should go. He went home to 
get comfortably steady for the next morning, and I laid violent hands 
on everything eatable to stuff into my knapsack; whilst the others, 
after vainly trying to persuade me out of my determination, retired, 
shaking hands with me asif I was ordered for execution “ at eight pre- 
cisely’’ the next morning. Whereon I vanished into the wooden box, 
which it is de régle to get into in that part of the world when one wants 
to sleep, and slumbered incontinently. 

I had been asleep about five minutes, according to my own computa- 
tion, though, in fact, it was about as many hours, when I suddenly 
awoke to a full perception of the fact that I was ‘‘ in for it.”” Alas! 
those treacherous fumes of ‘‘ Slibowitz” no longer deluded me into the 
idea that I was fully up to any existing mountain in the known world ; 
that jumping a ten-foot crevasse was as easy as taking a hurdle; or 
that climbing hand over hand up rocks ‘so perpendicular” that one’s 
nose scraped against their stony bosoms, was rather safer, if anything, 
than taking sparrows’ nests from the top ot the stable ladder! How- 
ever, the honour of England was at stake. GolI must! so I resigned 





riser can never look a man straight in the face. There is a skulking, 
sidelong, lurking, mysterious, sneaking, forbidding something about 
him. I verily believe that all such have dark thoughts to cogitate that 
won’t bear the light of day, or other motives equally discreditable, that 
compel them to get up. They may pretend that itis to watch the sun 
rise, to enjoy the early breath of morn, or to gather health and strength, 
or some such trumpery evasion, but it is all pretence, The probability 
is, that they get up to see if they cannot find something lost by some 
unfortunate belated passenger. Not unlikely they have bad conscien- 
ces, and are troubled and cannot rest in bed, and are forced to wander 
about like Noah’s dove, seeking rest and finding none. It may be that 
they are only wishing, yo wrong | wishing, to establish their names 
for industry, knowing that there isa popular prejudice running in 
favour of, and connecting early rising with activity and perseverance. 
Sometimes the early man is a gormandiser, a belly- worshipper, a lover 
of fat things, and rises betimes tha the may the better glorify his peptic 
organ—the worship of his god. He will, in the face of nature, make 
his gastronomic machinery run over-time, and do double work. If Na- 
ture will not give him an appetite he will walk miles for it, and thus 
rob himself of the pleasures of bed for the sensual gratification ofa 
double quantity of coffee, ham, and eggs. Thank my stars. 


My st omach is not ruled by other men’s, 

And, grumbling for a reason, quaintly begs, 

Wherefore I should rise before the hens 
Have laid their eggs ? 

Artizans and field-labourers are early risers through necessity, not 
through choice. Upon such the primeval curse has heavily fallen; 
and their great consolation is, that on the coming Sunday they can en- 
joy, as the Scotch pbrase has it, ‘*a lang lye and a tea breakfast.” 
Ask any of them if they have any pleasure in getting up soon, and you 
will receive an answer—an answer in keeping with the absurdity of 
the question asked. ‘Oh, but the early bird catches the worm ;” aye, 
and ‘‘ serve the worm right for being up so soon!” as a juvenile genius 
remarkea to his father. Ask John Smith the vegetarian, ‘respecting 
the morals of a bird guilty of such crime, and you will find that it, 
like other early risers, is no better that it ought to be. 

The philosophy of early rising is a wormy philosophy. Truth will 
out! Get up early and catch worms! This is the quintessence of the 
whole philosophy of early rising; get up, catch something, catch 
everything, but, with all your catching, be sure to catch worms The 
idea is worthy of Daniel Dancer. Get up before your neighbours, run 
with your nose to the ground, and, if any worms be stirring nibble 
them. So it is; early risers are of the earth earthy, and low and gro- 
velling are their pursuits. They dare not meet other men on equal 
terms, but must have an advantage. Under the vapour and clouds 
of night they endeavour to steal a march on their happy, comfortable 
neighbours. Early risers are social spies, and perfect nuisances. All 
such incarnate break-of-day ghosts ought to be /aid by the magic of a 
horsewhip, or the conjuration of a cudgel. 





CHAMOIS HUNTING, IN THE TYROL. 


I had been staying at Fend (one of the highest inhabited spots in 
Europe) for many days, existing on a light and wholesome regimen of 
hard-boiled eggs, harder baked rye bread, and corn brandy, ex loring 
the —— scenery around me, and had returned, the way pote 
toa collection of brown packing- boxes, by courtesy called a village, 
Which rejoiced in the euphonious name of Dumpfen, nestling cosily 
under the grand belt of pines that feathered the flanks of the mountains, 
which rose high and clear behind. In front roared, rattled, and gra- 
ted, a wide glacier torrent, the colour of ill-made gruel; and on the op- 
posite side stretched, some quarter of a mile, a flat plain of gravel and 
worn boulders, here and there gemmed with patches of short sweet 
turf, till it reached the base of a noble range of cliffs, which rose gray 
and steep into the clear blue sky, so lofty, that the fringe of world-old 
pines along their summits could scarcely be distinguished. 

On the narrow patch of turf between the village and the torrent I 
found—it being a fine Sunday afternoon—much mirth and conviviality. 
The rifle-butts were pitched on the opposite side of thetorrent, with a 
smal] but close to them to shelter the marker, a fellow of infinite fun, 
attired in bright scarlet, and a fantastic ca » who placed marked pegs 
into the bullet-holes, and pantomimed with insane gestures of admira- 
tion, contempt, astonishment, or derision, the good or bad success of 
themarkemen. And splendid specimens of men they were; firm, proud, 
yet courteous and gentle, well-dressed in their handsome and andy 


myself to the certainty of breaking my only neck, and jumped up, 
thereby nearly dashing in the roof of my brain-pan against the top of 
my box, adding, most unnecessarily, another headache to the one I al- 
ready possessed—and turned out. 

Unfortunately, there was no one awake to see my magnanimity; and 
it was too dark to see it if there had been; so I groped my way down, 
with my upper garmentsonmyarm. After ‘ barking’ my shins against 
stools and trestles, and being nearly eaten up by a big dog in the dark, 
I sallied out, preferring to make my morning ablutions in the clear, 
and particularly cold brunnen that plashed and sparkled on the little 
— before the door, to dipping the tip of my nose and the ends of my 

ngers into the pie-dish which had been considerately placed for my 
private use. 

How intensely beautiful that dawn was! with the pine woods steeped 
in the deepest purple-—here and there a faint, gauzy mist, looking self- 
luminous, marking the course of some mountain brook through the 
forest. The grey cliffs stood dark and silent on the opposite side of 
the stream, and one far-off snow-peak, just catching the faint reflected 
light of dawn, gleamed ghost-like and faint, like some spirit lingering 
on the forbidden confines of day. 

How intense was that silence !—broken only by the harsh rattle of 
the torrent and the occasional faint tinkle of acow-bell in the distance, 
or now and then by a spirit-like whispering sigh amongst the pines, 
—_ scarcely moved their long arms before the cold breath of the dying 
night. 

I had finished my toilet, and was just beginning to hug myself in the 
idea that I had escaped, and had a very good excuse to slip into bed 
again, when I heard the clang of a pair of iron-soled shoes advancin 
down the torrent- bed, that did duty for a road, and to my uneuitiqntel 
disgust saw Joseph looming through the darkness, like an own brother 
to the Erl King, a ‘ shooting-iron’ under each arm, and a fhighty wal- 
let on his back. There was no escape—lI was in for it! 

Setting our faces to the mountains, we entered the pine-forest, and 
toiled up and up through the dark, silent trees, turning neither to the 
right hand nor to the left, till the day began to break, some three quar- 
ters of an hour after our start, when we stopped with one accord, of 
course only to look back and see the sunrise, though I doubt if either 
of us could have kept up that steady treadmill pace much longer, with 
any degree of comfort. 

Well, we halted to look, perhaps for the last time, at the valley and 
the village, now far below us. e had got to the height of the cliffs on 
the opposite side, and could look over their summits at the tumbled alp- 
billows that tossed their white crests for many a league beyond ; the 
sun steeping the snow-peaks in tints of purple, pink, and crimson, 
and here and there a rock- peak shone with the brightest silver and the 
reddest gold,—enough to send one ‘clean wud” with their exquisite 
beauty. Down below in the valley, the sun had not yet risen, though 
man had ; the little columns of blue smoke wreaihed gracefully upwards 
in the calm morning air; and the lowing of the cows, and the faint tin- 
kle of their bells, as they were being driven to their morning pasture, 
floated up ever and anon in strangely diminished tones, that seemed to 
come from some fairy world far down in the Alp caverns. 

Having rested, we turned our faces again to the mountains, and toiled 
anew through the pine forest, now no longer dark and gloomy, but 
fleckered with gleams of yellow morning light, and sparkling with a 
thousand dew-diamonds 

Up, up! still up! across the little sparkling runlets, tumbling head 
over heels in their hurry to see what sort of a world the valley below 
might be;—up! over masses of rock, ankle-deep in rich brown moss, 
bejewelled with strawberries and cowberries, garlanded with rasp- 
berries, twisting and struggling out of their crevices, covered with 
rich ripe fruit ;--up ! over bits of open turf, green as emeralds, set in 
pure white gravel, sparkling like a thousand diamonds ;—up ! through 
tangled masses of fallen pines, their bleaching stumps standing out 
like the masts of great wrecks—terrible marks of the course of the 
avalanche wind !—up! through one short bit more of pine-wooe, over 
the split fir fence, and into the little mountain meadow, smiling in the 
level sunlight, with its bright stream tinkling merrily through it, its 





scattered boulders, and wooden sennhutt, with the cows and goats clus- 
tered round it, standing ready to be milked,---one of the latter, by the 
bye, instantly charges me, and has to be repelled by my alpenstock, 


bayonet fashion,—while all around, the sweet breath of the cows mingles | 


deliciously with the aromatic fragrance of the pine forest, and the rich 
scent of the black orchis and wild thyme. 

_ Seat yourself on that wooden milking-stool by the door—(beware ! 
it has but one leg, and is “‘ kittle to guide”)—after a hearty shake of 
the hand from the grey old giant of a herdsman, and enjoy yourself, 








«« Joseph, what’s i’ the farde] ? Turn out your tra 
what ‘‘provaunt” you have got.”—A mighty _ of oad wth Us see 
an infinity of little dabs of rye-bread, the size of one’s head ena 
hard as flints ; and—what is that thou art extracting with such ry 
on thy manly countenance, as if thou hadst found the best joke inne 
rope, tied uP - — corner of ” bag? in Eu. 

A quart bottle of corn-brandy !—I simper, the gre . 
pers, and Joseph simpers most of all, as it he was CS kee tin. 
done & monstrous clever thing, but was modest. < Schnaps at x ie 
the sperning }—hestly correct,’ says I. =e 

Joseph thinks that it is apt to make one thirsty (it certai 
appears to have that effect upon him): and the An rot ane A pt 
his head, and smacks his lips dubiously, as if he were not quite cert = 
but ey rather —_ | ha =, 

‘Well, just one thimbleful, Joseph, “just to kill the » 
Ah! you don’t understand, it is o mountain excuse, 100. ea 
—hand us ~~ jee ol mind 

Here we breakfasted luxuriously, eking out our store wi : 
and crumbly new white cheese rd the sennhutt. Spey dar 
man eyes me intently, and longs to know what manner of man Ia 4 
I take pity on his thirst for knowledge. ‘Ein Englander ?”—I am hic 
friend for life! He has heard of the £30,000 sent over in the Fren h 
war time, and his newphew has seen the letter in a glass-case at i 
spruck. ‘AndI want to shoot chamois?” He looks elmost sorro wful- 
ly at me, but I have gone too far to retreat, and am very valiant. “Yes, 
there are three up about the Wildgrad Kogle.” That is enough, Adé 
Andre! Pack up, Joseph. Forward! — 

Stop a bit, let us loac ‘ere; we may stumble on something shootable 
I am soon ready ; but loading with Joseph is a very solemn affair, not 
to be undertaken lightly, or finishedin a hurry. . 

First, he takes a dose of stuff out of a cow’s horn, which [, in my ig- 
norance, suppose to be very badly made No. 7 shot. A small enentie 
of this he places in the pan of his rifle, and crushes with the handle a 
his knife, the rest he pours down the barrel, and I perceive that it js 
powder ; then he looks up and down, round and about—what the deuce 
is he after? Is he cockney enough to be going to flash off his rifle, and 
afraid of some one hearing him? No, there he has it—a bunch of grey 
moss, ‘ baum haar,’ as he calls it, from that blasted pine. Wonder 
again ; what in the name of goodness is he going to do with that? Use 
it as a pocket-handkerchief? I do not believe he carries one; at an 
rate, if he does, he only uses that pattern said by the Fliegende Blatter 
to be so popular amongst the Gallician Sane of the Paul’s-Kirche 
Parliament. No,—wrong again; he carefully pulls it to pieces, and 
making it into a round ball, rams it down upon the powder ; and a most 
excellent dodge it is. Colonel Hawker has only re-discovered an old 
secret, or, more likely, learnt i: on the shores of the Bodensee; then 
the greased patch and the ball, and all is ready. On we go! 

After leaving the meadow, we entered again into the pine forest 
which gradually became more open, the trees more stunted and 
fantastic, and their long straggling arms cloathed more and more ag we 
ascended with the ash-grey baumhaar; dead trees and thunder-riyen 
stumps became frequent, rotting in and into the black bog mould, which 
gives a scanty root- hold to the blushing alpen-rose. Soon we leave the 
trees behind us altogether ; nothing but wild chaotic masses of gravel 
and stones, tossed and heaped one on the other, by the fierce avalanche 
—the very rocks grey andcrumbling with age; here and there patches 
of black bog, with little oases of emerald green turf pearched in their 
centre, the black orchis growing thick upon them, and perfuming the 
air for yards around. 

Ere long, even these traces of vegetation became more scarce, and the 
appearance of everything around us wilder and more steril. Still the 
brilliant peaks of the Wildgrad Kogle gleamed brightly before us, and 
beckoned us on. : 

Our path lay now, steep and rugged, along the edge of a ravine, at 
the bottom of which we heard the torrent chafing and roaring many a 
yard below us. There was a precipitous bank of rocks and screes to 
our right, quite unclimbable, which seemed only to waat the will— 
they certainly had the way—to topple us into the abyss. Just as we 
were turning an abrupt angle very gingerly, with our eyes fixed on our 
slippery path, and longing for an elephant’s trunk, to try the sound bits 
from the rotten ones, we suddenly heard a rushing ‘‘ sough,” like the 
falling of a moist snow avalanche, and a cloud passed across the sun 
Glancing hastily upwards, I—yes I, inthe body at this present, inditing 
this faithful description of my chase,—saw, not a hundred paces from 
me, am enormous vulture! Anything so fiercely, so terribly grand, as 
this great bird, saw I never before, and can scarcely hope to see again. 
He was so near, that we could distinctly see the glare of his fierce eye, 
and the hard bitter grip of his clenched talons. The sweep of his vast 
wings was enormous—I dare not guess how broad from tip to tip ; and 
their rushing noise, as he beat the air in his first laboured strokes, 
sounded strangely wild and spirit-like in the mountain stillness. A 
dezen strokes, and he took a wild swoop round to our right, and away, 
like a cloud before the blast, till a neighbouring peak hid him from our 
sight, followed by a wild shout of astonishment from Joseph. 1 opened 
not my mouth, or if I did—left it open. ’ 

Nothing ever gave me such a feeling of reality as the sight of this 
vast vulture so near me. (Often and often had i seen them, both in 
Switzerland and the Tyrol, sailing so high that, although well up the 
mountain flank myself, I almost doubted whether they were realities 
or mere musce volitantes, produced by staring up into the clear bright 
sky, with one’s head thrown back. This fellow there was no doubt of 
—we saw his very beard! We were really then chamois-hunting— 
we had penetrated into the very den of the mountain tyrant. No fear 
of gigs and green parasols here ; we were above the world! 

Soon after our friend had departed, and we had recovered from the 
astonishment into which his unexpected visit had thrown us, we reach- 
ed the end of our mauvais pas, and found ourselves at the foot of a 
wild valley, entirely shut in by ranges of lofty cliffs, with here and 
| Save patches of snow lying on the least inclined spots. In front. 

still far above us, towered the wild rock masses of the Wildgrad Ko- 
gle. The Kégle itself ran up into one sharp peak, that seemed, from 
where we were, to terminate in a point. Great part of its base was 
concealed by a range of precipices, with broad sheets of snow here and 
there, resting at an extraordinarily high angle, as we soon foun 3 
our cost, and having their crests notched, and pillared, and serrate 
in the wildest manner. The floor of the valley was covered with masses 
of rock and boulder, hurled from the surrounding cliffs, and heap: 
and sheets of rough gravel, ground and crushed by the avalanches 
and fissured by the torrents of melted snow. ‘The silence of the Alp- 
spirit, as silent as death itself, was in it; only-at intervals was — 
the whispering ‘“‘ sough” of some slip of snow, dislodged by the warmt 
of the mid-day sun. ‘ ; 

We advanced stealthily, concealing ourselves behind the gong 
and searched valley and cliff in vain for our prey. Joseph was the 
proud possessor of a telescope, mysteriously fashioved out of paper iy 
card-board; a pretty good one, nevertheless, brought from Italy y 
some travelling pedlar, and an object of great veneration, but - 
which failed in discovering a single chamois. Our only chance =, 
was that they might be feeding in some of the smaller valley 474 
tween the cliffs at the head of the basin in which we were and the 4‘ 
gle itself If that 

«Feeding! what could they be feeding on, when you say yourse 
you left all kind of « green stuff’? behind you long ago”” der: 

So I thought, too, doubtless, by this time, most impatient ™ ot 
but on the screes at the head of the valley, Joseph showed me, for oat 
first time, the plant on which these extraordinary animals in 4 er li- 
measure live. It has a thick green trilobate leaf, and a flower so ft 
cate and gauze-like that one wonders how it can bear for a ongo 
the harsh storms to which it is exposed. Its petals have a cone 
rious crumpled appearance, and are of the softest pink imaginal 
almost transparent. As for its class and order, you must go. a. 
where for them; I know them uot; nor the name either whic ~ 
Latins would have called it if they had been aware of its — ‘ 
Joseph called it « gemsenkraut,’ or chamois herb, and that was enous 
for me. 

Having finished our botanical investigations, we pushed on bya 
upper end of the valley, and found that the cliffs, and SS ham os 
patches looked uglier and steeper the nearer we approac he declared 
However, there was no retreat—onwards we must go, or be ae 
“ nidding” through the length and breadth of the Tyrol ee 

Oh! those screes—those screes! lying at an angle of goo pool like 
how much with the horizon—sharp, slaty, angular i . “gery and 
savage hatchets, slippery as glass, glancing from = Hdderin * down 
casting usdown sideways on their abominable pape bel w en we 
by the ton, carrying our unfortunate persons —s O10 and bound- 
wanted to go, crashing and clattering, and then er hted with 
ing far down into the valley, like mischievous 1 a Soseph : 
the bumpings and bruisings they had treated us to dean for swears 
anathematize! For my part, mine was grief = Peres, we came 

After crossing, still ascending, two or three beds of s ? 
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_ Sas b l s 
to the edge of the first snow-field; not very broad, it is true, 7 ue 
at a higher angle than I ever thou ht possible, and frozen as hard as 
arble on the surface-—one sheet of ice, with an agreeable fall of some 
pundred feet at its lower edge. We were in despair! We had now got 
excited and confident—our ‘ blood was up;’ and here came “ the impos- 
ible” to stop us. ; 
Ot wbat is that Joseph has picked up from the snow, and is exam- | 
taf carefully ?” 
or)  eptinreeonaae Ali not what we sought,’ but it was something closely 
ted with it.” 
aren, there is no doubt of it; they have been here, and lately too! 
See the sharp hoof-prints just above! They must have crossed this 
morning ! Go it, ye cripples (in prospectu,) we must cross this, come 
t may !” . 
wwe =| along steadily, without any slides, though with many slips, 
always sticking our staves convulsively into the snow the moment our 
heels seemed to have the slightest disposition to assume the altitude of 
our heads. It was nervous work—one slip, one moment too late in 
thrusting our staff perpendicularly in the snow, as an anchor, and 
away we should have shot like a meteor over the glittering surface 
for a hundred terrible yards, and then with a wild bound have been 
jaunched into the abyss below. However, we could not have turned 
back if we had wished it, and at last, to our intense satisfaction, we 
asped the rough rock that bounded the further side of the field.— 
rasped it !—we embraced it !—we clung to its rough surface as if we 
had been six months at sea and had landed in the Hesperides ! 

At length on the summit of the ridge, we were able to crouch down 
and look through a crack in the rock into the next valley. Round and 
about, above and below, we examined every hole and corner; half-a- 
dozen times some villanous stone made our hearts leap to our mouths. 
But alas! “it was no go ;” there was not a living thing in sight—bar- 
renness, barrenness, and desolation. 

Our chance of chamois was utterly over for the day. V’importe.— 
Better luck to-morrow. Who can feel out of spirits in that brisk moun- 
tain atmosphere? There is the highest peak of the Wildgrad Kogle 
right before us,—and hang him, we'll dine on his head! 

The ridge on which we found ourselves was but a few feet broad and 
about a hundred and fifty feet above the snow on each side. it was 
composed of innumerable irregular pillar-like masses of rock, of differ- 
ent heights and distances, impossible to descend at the point where we 
found ourselves, but as it ran at the same general level, we fancied 
that we could get on the sloping mass of snow which lay on the side of 
the peak at some distance on. Jumping from one small table of rock 
toanother—now only saved from ‘‘ immortal smash” by Joseph’s strong 
arm, and now swaying doubtfully on a plateau the size of a small 
dumb-waiter top, uncertain whether we should be off or not,—we hop- 
ped along, wishing we were kangaroos, till we found a crevice which 
seemed practicable, and down which I went with a run—or rather a 
slide, much quicker than was agreeable, being only brought up by my 
feet coming on Joseph’s broad shoulders, he taking, as I must confess 
he generally did, the first place, whereby he always came in for a 
double allowance of stones and gravel, but about which he seemed ut- 
terly indifferent. 

On reaching the bottom, we found that, as usual, the snow had melt- 
ed some distance from the rock, leaving a mighty pretty crack to re- 
ceive us. However, a lucky jump landed us safely, ani for a moment 
erect, on the snow, and then, head over heels, rolling, and bumping, 
and kicking, we spun over the slippery surface till we managed to 
bring ourselves up about fifty yards below where we had started. But 
in spite of tumbles we were in high spirits: there were no gems to 
frighten, and no more tottering avalanches, ready to fall on our heads 
if we as much as ventured to use our pocket-handkerchiefs. 

We toiled up the terribly steep snow patch merrily enough, not with- 
out retracing our path several times in a manner at once undignified 
and unexpected—though it certainly was not to be complained of as far 
as speed went,—and reached, at last, utterly blown and sick with ex- 
ertion, the base of the rock forming the summit of the mountain. 
Hardly giving ourselves time to recover, we climbed up the last sixty 

or seventy feet of cliff, and I found myself—first this time, for a won- 
der—on a small platform, the summit of the Wildgrad Kogle. 

The platform was some ten or twelve feet square, and the only ap- 
proach to it was on the side we had ascended; on every other the cliff 
ran down in a sheer wall, how deep I know not, for I never could judge 
of distances from above. 

As for describing what we saw from our elevated dining-table, it is 
clean out of the question; we saw nothing but mountains—-or rather 
the tops of mountains, for we were far above the general level of their 
crests ; One wide sea of rock and snow surged around us; shoreless, 
no bounding range, no sweet glimpses of broad green valleys and glis- 
tening rivers in the distance; no pretty villages nestling cosily under 
the pine forest—nothing but peak on peak, ridge on ridge; bright pin- 
nacles and clusters of pinnacles shooting up here and there far above 
the rest into the calm blue sky—deep grooves marking the course of 
distant valleys, like tide-marks on the sea. But no trace of man or 
beast, herb or tree; the very wind that whistled past us brought no 
sound or scent from the valleys it had passed, but sounded harsh, and 
dry, and dead. Vain, indeed, would be the effort to convey the slight- 
est idea of the solemn grandeur of that scene! Manfred? Manfred 
gives the finest and truest picture ever perhaps painted of Swiss Alpine 
scenery, as seen looking towards the mountains, or from the cliffs 
bordering some rich pastoral valley ; but we had passed all that long 
ago—we were in the very heart of the range. Alp was still piled on 
Alp, but we had reached the summit of the pile. The only valleys we 
saw were fearful scars in the mountain flank, half filled with eternal 
snow, and the crumbling skeletons of dead Alps. No sound—no herds- 
man’s jodle—no cow-bell’s tinkle ever reached to half way up our rocky 
perch: we were far above the vulture and the chamois. We were alone 
with the rock, and snow, and sky! It seemed profanity to whisper ;— 
and yet there was Joseph, after a glance round, and a short ‘ schone 
panorama!’ whistling and fishing up the eatables and drinkables from 
the bottom of his wallet, as coolly as if he was seated in his own smoky, 
half-lighted cabin. He had been born in it and was used to it, I 
doubt whether I myself felt the grandeur of the scene as much then as 
I have often done since, on recalling it bit by bit to my recollection. 
The really grand gives one at first a sort of painful feeling that is 
indescribable One cannot éhink—one only feels with that strange un- 
described sense, that strives, almost to heart-breaking, to bring it- 
self forth, and yet stays voiceless. 

We sat long, drinking in alternate draughts of sublimity and Slibo- 
witz (as Joseph called the brandy,) till the Berg-geist kindly put an 
end to our ecstasies by drawing a dark grey veil over the whole pic- 
ture, and pelting us with snow-flakes, as a gentle hint to be off and 
leave him to his cogitations. It began, indeed, to snow in real earn- 
est, and the weather looked mighty dark and unpromising, so we scram- 
bled hastily down the way we came, and leaning well back on our al- 
Penstocks with our feet stretched out before us, shot down the long 
sheet of snow, at a considerably quicker rate than we had ascended ; 
and gliding scornfully past our columnar friends, whose fantastic cap- 
itals had given us so much trouble in the morning, we reached, with 
many a tumble and much laughter, the stony ravine at its foot. 

Scorning to finish the day without drawing blood from something 
besides ourselves, we determined to commit slaughter on whatever 
Came across us. We soon heard the shrill signal-whistle of the mar- 
a and for want of better game, determined to bag at least one of 

®se exceedingly wide-awake gentlemen. Creeping to the top of a 
Reighbouring ridge, we peeped cautiously over into a little valley floor- 
i With a confused mass of mossy stones and straggling alpen-rosen. 
non of these quaint little beasts, half rat, half rabbit, were 
ah nek and out of their burrows, cutting all sorts of what Jo- 
alta called ‘* Burzelbaume,” Anglicé, capers; little suspecting that the 
ante toe monster man, had his eye upon them. One fellow, the 
; oo » took my particular fancy as he sat up on his nether end on 
al on a bt men _ an expression | of unutterable self-conceit 
Secheane ~ cyt rn - y= whe his blunt muzzle and exposed 

ag, end ee oa ‘y Gelicious. Him I determined to bring to 

ee nee y raising my carbine—crack! Over he rolled, I 

no doubt, too astonished to feel any pain, his friends tumblin 
madly bead over heels into their burrows hilst is : 
repeated ; Po , ws, whilst the astonished echoes 
lati... crack! crack; again and again, in all sorts of tones and mod- 
a mile ok werned to silence by the harsh rattle of an old mountain 
in death as Rely ge gene =e looked every whit as conceited 
’ -commenced our descent. On our 





way We shot a brace of ‘schnee huhner,’ as ecie i 
i ; ’ ‘ies of ptarmigan, a pack 
Seaen very slow birds were running stupidly ln ond gn 
i pom ed hurried on. It was growing very dark. the snow tell | 
ing the large : e wind began rushing and eddying round us, deposit- 
We were eel? tans coldest of snow-flakes in our ears and eyes, till | 
and hunted at linded and wholly deaf. Joseph began to look serious, | 
and after so: out for a small torrent he knew of, to serve as a guide, | 
ome trouble and anxiety, we found it, and stumbled down its ! 


rocky banks till we came to a solitary senphutt, which was to be our 
resting place for the night. 

After some trouble, we got the door open, and found that the hut 
was fortunately not entirely filled with hay; a space about six or 
eight feet broad had been boarded off between it and the outer wall 
for the use of the wild-hauer. This was to serve us as parlour and 
kitchen and all, except bed-room, which was to be sought for in the 
hay-stack itself. Our floor was the bare earth ; the logs which form- 
ed the wall were badly jointed, and the wind whistled through the ga- 
ping cracks in the most uncomfortable manner ; one could almost fancy 
that it was trying to articulate the dreaded word, rheu—matism. 

Hovever, the ever-active Joseph, bustling about, found some dry 
wood, and we made a blazing fire on the floor at the imminent risk 
of burning our beds, and having slightly thawed ourselves, we contin- 
ued our researches, and found a shallow wooden pail, carefully cov- 
ered over, holding some two gallons of sour milk, left by the charita- 
ble hayman some fortnight before, for the use of any benighted hunter 
who might have the luck to stumble on the hut, and one of those 
abominable one-legged milking-stools, so common in that part of the 
world, which, having vainly endeavoured to sit on, and having tum- 
bled into the fire in consequence, to Joseph’s intense amusement, I 
hurled madly over the hay out into the storm. 

As the clatter made amongst the shingles of the roof by its hasty 
exit subsided, we heard a noise which struck terror into both our 
hearts, and would doubtless have chilled our very marrow, if it had 
not been below freezing-point already. Devils! Berg-geister! Fly! 
out into the black storm! over the precipice! into the torrent! before 
some fearful mopping and mowing face, too ghastly horrible for human 
eye-ball to see without bursting, or human brain to conceive without 
madness, gibber out upon us from the dark corner! Listen! there it 
is again! And—mew-w-w-w-w! down tumbled between us a misera- 
ble, half-grown, grey kitten, nearly dead with cold and starvation, 
doubtless absent on some poaching expedition when the but was de- 
serted, and not thought worth the going back for. Oh! the joy of that 
unfortunate little beast at seeing man and fire once more! How she 
staggered about, with tail erect, vainly trying to mew and purr at the 
same time! having to be perpetually pulled out of the fire, and‘ put 
out,’ to prevent her playing the part of one of Samson’s foxes with our 
beds, filling the cabin with unspeakable smell of singed hair! And 
now she would persist in walking up our backs, and tickling us to 
madness with her scorched tail! 

Having disposed of ‘‘ Catchins,” as she was immediately named, as 
well as we could, by tossing her by the tail to the top of the hay, when- 
ever she descended to thank us, which happened about three times in 
every two minutes, we ‘ fixed’ our suppers, broiling the schnee-huhner 
over the bright fire, and enjoyed ourselves mightily. After a smoke 
and a short cross-examination from Joseph as to our friends, family, 
and expectations, and particular inquiries for the shortest overland 
route to England, and the number of years required for the journey, 
we climbed up into the hay, and grubbed and wormed our way for two 
or three feet below its surface, and, making unto ourselves each a ‘ spi- 
racle’ or blow-hole over our respective noses, tried to slumber. 

To be concluded next week. 








Kutperial Parliament. 


THE CRYSTAL PALACE. 
House of Commons, Monday August 4 


Lord J. RUSSELL appeared at the bar, and read the following an- 
swer from Her Majesty to the address agreed upon by the House for the 
preservation of the Crystal Palace :— 

‘‘ Her Majesty has received the address of the House of Commons, 
praying that Her Majesty will be graciously pleased to direct, in such 
manner as to her may seem fit, that the Crystal Palace be preserved un- 
til the Ist of May next. It will be necessary to consider carefully 
the engagements of the Royal Commissioners; and Her Majesty will 
direct inquiry to be made into various matters of detail, which must be 
ascertained before any decision can be made upon the subject.” (Hear, 


hear. ) 
BUENOS AYRES. 
Mr. URQUHART inquired how the state of relations between Buenos 


captivity complained of would have had a much shorter duration. 
(Hear, hear.) He hoped the noble lord would be able to give the House 
such information as to satisfy them that his efforts on behalf of those 
brave men were likely, in the course of a few weeks, to be crowned 
with the desired success. (Hear, hear.) 

Lord PALMERSTON said, there was no opposition to the motion of 
the noble lord. He had often expressed his opinion on the subject, and 
he regretted that the Turkish Government should have thought it right 
or necessary to detain so long in their power those who had taken re- 
fuge in the Turkish territory, and who, when they entered it, received 
from Turkish officers high in the service the most perfect assurance of 
protection from the Sovereign of the country. The House knew the 
circumstances which led the Turkish Government to swerve from that 
engagement ; and, although efforts and demonstrations had been made 
by the British and French Governments to support the Sultan in an 
independent course, it was undeniable that the long detention of these 
captives had been entirely inconsistent with that independent action 
which it was the object of the English and French Governments to en- 
able the Sultan to pursue. Her Majesty’s Government had not ceased 
to use all friendly means to induce the Sultan to put an end to the cap- 
tivity of the remaining prisoners, and they had received the most dis- 
tinct assurance that they would be set at liberty, and he had no rea- 
son to believe that that assurance would not be carried out. 


THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 


Lord J. RUSSELL laid on the table the report of a commission ap- 
pointed to make inquiry with regard to a site for a National Gallery, 
and stated that they thought it desirable to obtain a site in the neigh- 
bourhood of Hyde Park and Kensington Gardens. It was their opinion 
that a site might be obtained on reasonable terms, and they advised 
that the National Gallery should be built on a site in Kensington Gar- 
dens. He should only say that tke subject was one which the next 
session the Government would feel it their duty to take into considera- 
tion. 

PROTESTANT CHAPEL IN ROME. 


House of Lords, Thursdau, August 7. 

The Earl of HARROWBY.—Having seen recently in the public pa- 
pers a strong desire expressed on the part of many of Her Majesty’s 
Protestant subjects in this country, and more particularly on the = 
of the Protestant British inhabitants resident within the walls of the 
city of Rome, for the erection of a select place of public worship within 
the walls ‘of that capital, I am induced to address a question on that 
subject to the members of Her Majesty’s Government. Hitherto the 
church of Rome has refused to grant to the Protestant subjects of Her 
Majesty permission to erect such a building; but under existing cir- 
cumstances, when the church of Rome is making large claims on the 
tolerance of this country, and indeed of all other Protestant countries, 
perhaps the opportunity is not ill chosen to apply again to the Court of 
Rome for that permission which has hitherto been systematically and 
pertinaciously refused. Your lordships are perhaps aware of the en- 
couragement which has hitherto been held out by Her Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment to all our chaplaincies in foreign countries, within which Pro- 
testant churches have been established. Without asking the Govern- 
ment for that assistance which has never been refused elsewhere, the 
parties to whom I have just alluded are anxious to know whether Her 
Majesty’s Ministers will use their best offices with the Court of Rome 
to obtain from it permission to erect a suitable Protestant church with- 
in the walls of the city of Rome for the worship of the Protestant church 
of England ? has 

The Marquis of LANSDOWNE, who spoke in a very indistinct tone, 
was understood to say that in consequence of the notice, which he had 
received privately from his noble friend on this subject, he had made 
some enquiries regarding it at the Foreign-office. He found that no 
application had yet been made to the Court of Rome for the erection of 
a Protestant place of worship within the walls of Rome. It was true 
that a Protestant place of worship had been erected for British subjects 
outside the walls of the city of Rome, and that it was adequate for the 
number of persons who attended Divine service within it. He was con- 
fident that when any just complaint should be made on the subject by 
the British inhabitants of Rome to his noble friend the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, his noble friend would not be slow in 





Ayres and France and England were affected by recent acts of the 
French Government ? 

Lord PALMERSTON replied that the question was a very simple one 
so far as this country was concerned. It was well known that a treaty 
of peace and reconciliation was concluded and ratified between Great 
Britain and the Argentine Confederation more than 12 months ago. 
A similar treaty had been negotiated by the French Admiral, Le Pre- 
dour, on behalf of France. On that being sent home certain objections 
relating more to form than to substance were stated, and the treaty was 
retransmitted to M. Le Predour, to be again submitted to the Buenos 
Ayres Government. A new treaty was thereupon concluded between 
Admiral Le Predour and the Argentine negotiator ; that had been sent 
back to France, and was now under consideration by the French Gov- 
ernment. It required the assent of the Assembly ; and he understood 
that, in consequence of the great pressure of business, the treaty could 
not be brought under consideration before the prorogation of that body. 

Mr. URQUHART inquired whether the French and British Govern- 
ment had a thorough understanding on the matter ? 

Lord PALMERSTON replied that the French and British Govern- 
menis embarked in the interference on a common and identical prin- 
ciple, that oo being to endeavour to restore peace in that quarter 
of the world, and as a basis to maintain the independence of Uruguay. 
He was not aware of the French Government having changed their 
opinions. 

THE FRENCH IN ROME—FOREIGN REFUGEES IN ENGLAND. 


Mr. ANSTEY inquired, first, whether the noble lord at the head of 
Foreign Affairs had reason to believe that such a document as was 
stated to have been addressed by the Court of Rome to the Court of 
Vienna, in regard to a proposal for the replacement of the French gar- 
rison by an Austrian and Neapolitan, or professedly an Austrian garri- 
son, had been addressed by the Court of Rome to the Court of Vienna ; 
secondly, whether that had been communicated partly or wholly to 
the Court of St. James’s by the Court of Vienna ; and, thirdly, whether 
application had been made to the British Government for the expul- 
sion of Italian, Hungarian, and other refugees, and for the suppression 
of a supposed Italian loan said to be under negotiation in London. 

Lord PALMERSTON replied, that no communication whatever of 
the nature of the supposed note had been made by the Austrian to Her 
Majesty’s Government, and the result of such inquiries as Her Maj- 
esty’s Government had made on that subject tended to the opinion that 
that note, like an other which had also appeared in the newspapers of 
the continent, wasa pure invention. He said another which appeared, 
because he might as weil state at the same time that there was another 
note said to be presented by the Governments of Russia, Prussia, and 
Austria to the Italian Governments ‘“s-uring them of support to 
put down any internal convulsions. Her Majesty’s Government had 
made inquiries with respet to that note, and his belief was that there 
was no foundation for what was said of that note, any more than for. 
what was said of the other. Therefore, no application had been made, 
of course, to Her Majesty’s Government in the spirit of that note. 
With respect to the question whether any application had been made for 
the expulsion of foreigners now resident in this country, it might be 
supposed that continental Governments looked with some anxiety—as 
stated by a colleague of his on a former occasion, there were foreign 
governments that looked with anxiety—to the proceedings of foreigners 
in this country, but nothing had passed which the hon. and learned 
gentleman supposed ; and if any had been made the answer would have 
been obvious, that the law of this country gave no power to the Govern- 
ment arbitrarily to expel any foreigner who did not violate the law of 
the land. (Hear, hear.) 


THE HUNGARIAN REFUGEES. 


Lord D. STUART then moved an address to Her Majesty for the list 
of any addresses to Her Majesty, or memorials to the Foreign-office, on 
the subject of the liberation of Louis Kossuth and his compatriots; 
with the names of the places from which addressed, and the number of 
signatures attached to each of them, stating also when signed by a 
chairman on behalf of a meeting. Several of these refugees, he said, 
had been liberated, and had come to this country, and he hoped to hear 
from the noble lord at the head of the Foreign-office that he had re- 
ceived distinct assurances from the Turkish Government that the rest 
of them, including Kossuth, would be in a short period set free also. 
(Hear, hear.) He hoped this for the sake of the Turkish Government, 
whose credit was involved in it; and he also hoped it for the sake of 
the noble lord himself, respecting whom there was a general impres- 
sion throughout Europe—though it was not one in which he (Lord 


making — for its redress. Any application at present for the 
ereetion of a permanent building for the celebration ofthe Protestant 
service of the established church, would not, he was afraid, be attended 
with success. (Hear, hear.) Indeed, it was an established maxim of the 
Church of Rome to have one degree of toleration at Rome, and another 
for itself in all other countries. (Hear, hear.) 

The Earl of HARROWBY spoke, as far as we.could hear him, to the 
following effect :—The question, my Lords, is not whether there is any 
want of accomodation for the worship of our Protestant countrymen at 
Rome, but whether we, as Protestants, are to enjoy the same liberty 
at Rome as the Roman Catholics, native and foreigners, enjoy here ? 
The accomodation which we have at Rome for Divine worship is that of 
a@ common granary without the walls ; and that is not a fit and decent 
place for Divine worship. As to anything of ecclesiastical splendour, 
that has hitherto been entirely wanting; and the question really is, 
whether the church of Rome will or will not permit British Protestants 
to have some building erected at their own cost, appropriated to their 
own worship within the walls of Rome, just as the Roman Catholics of 
every country have their own places of worship in almost every town 
in this country. He hoped that the noble Secretary of the Foreign De- 
partment would soon be called on to exercise his authority, and to make 
application to the Court of Rome for this permission, in order that the 
sincerity of its professions respecting toleration might be put to the test 
without any disguise (Hear, hear.) 

The Marquis of LANSDOWNE gave another reply, but it was nearly 
inaudible. All we could collect from it was, that if the noble earl asked 
him whether he thought that the church of Rome would admit English 
Protestants to the same degrees of religious liberty in Rome as English 
and foreign Roman Catholics enjoyed in England, his answer must 
be,—‘‘ I am afraid not.” 

The Bishop of LONDON.—My Lords, I entirely concur in the con- 
cluding observations of the noble marquis that Tittle success can be 
hoped for in case any application is made by us for permission to erect 
a Protestant chapel either in the city or in any part of the dominions of 
the Bishop of Rome. The noble marquis hag well remarked, that 
whether we look at the past history of the Court of Rome, or to the 
events which are still occurring there, it is evident that there are two 
points of view in which toleratiou is viewed by the Court and church 
of Rome,—namely the toleration which is to be withholden from others, 
and the toleration which is to be claimed and enjoyed by themselves. 
(Hear, hear.) It is true that there is a granary at Rome used as a 
Protestant chapel by our countrymen ; and that it is large enough for 
those who usually attend it; but our countrymen are accustomed to 
pay their devotions in buildings where the external and internal deco- 
rations are proportional to the important sacred objects to which they 
are applied. They are, therefore, not content te worship except in a 
building which has something like the appearance of a temple. In this 
country Roman Catholics can already obtain with ease room and space 
to worship God in the form which is most agreeable to their own con- 
sciences ; but they are not content with that ; onthecontrary, although 
they know that they have already far more than sufficient room in their 
places of worship, they have put forth, under the auspices of the Bishop 
of Rome himself, a proposal for building a magnificent cathedral to St. 
Peter in this city, where the metropolitan cathedral is dedicated to St. 
Paul. They are anxious, too, to have it erected in great splendour. 
Surely, then, they cannot blame us if we are seeking to accomplish a 
similar object in Rome. As to the difficulties thrown in the way of 
Englishmen desirous of worshipping God at Rome in that splendour 
which suits at once their ritual and habits, I have only to say that a 
large sum of money has been obtained within the last few weeks, not 
by indulgences (hear, hear,)—for we must not shut our eyes to the fact 
that the church of Rome has again had recourse to the practice which 
originally caused the Reformation, I mean the ager of indulgences 
to those who shall subscribe their money to the building of this new 
cathedral, or, in other words, the sale of indulgences (hear, hear,)—for 
the erection of a Protestant church or chapel in Rome without an ap- 
peal to any other argument than the attachment and love of British 
Protestants to the church of England, its ordinances and its ritual. 
(Hear, hear.) Having seen the extraordinary document which has re- 
cently been promulgated by the Bishop of Rome calling upon all the 
faithful to subscribe to the erection of a Popish Cathedral in London, to 
be governed by the Ordinary of London, his Eminence Cardinal Wise§ 
man, I should have deemed myself guilty of an unpardonable derilic- 
tion of duty if | had remained entirely silent during this discussion. 

The Earl of HARROWBY.—I wish to know whether Her Majesty’s 
Government has any objection to lay on the table the correspondence 
which took place in the years 1839 and 1840 between our Minister and 





D. Stuart) participated—that if he had used his utmost influence the 


the authorities, lay aad ecclesiastical, at Naples respecting the appli- 
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cation of certain British subjects to build a chapel there for Protestant 
worship? IfI recollect the circumstances aright, application was made 
by the British consul on behalf of the British residents at Naples to 
have a Protestant chapel erected in that city. If I recollect rightly, 
the British Minister was unwilling to interfere. Land, however, was 

urchased, and the works were begun. The Archbishop of Naples was 
informed of it, and immediately interposed his prohibition. Ultimately 
the contract was obliged to be cancelled, the ground was abandoned, and 
the Bnglish Protestants were driven back to worship in the drawing- 
room of the consul, where, I believe, they still continue to worship.— 
(Hear, hear.) We ought not to shut our eyes to the tendency of acts 
like these, especially when the charch of Rome is omnipotent in its own 
temporal dominions, and is aiming t> extend its spiritual domination 
over every region of the continent. We have been told that a great 
reaction has taken place, and that the Pope is omnipotent in continen- 
tal Europe. If we deemed it necessary to complain of his proc eedings 
in 1839 and in 1840, have we not increased cuuse to complain of them 
now? The noble earl concluded by repeating his question. 

The Marquis of LANSDOWNE said in a tone loud enough to be heard 
throughout the House, “I will make inquiry into the subject.” He 
then proceeded to address the Earl of Harrowby for five or six minutes 
across the table, but not a syllable of what he said reached the gallery. 
The very tone of his voice was not heard there, and, but for his gesti- 
culations, we should have thought that he was standing silent. 

The Bishop of OXFORD left his seat on the Episcopal bench, came 
close to the noble marquis at the table, and held his hand to his ear, as 
if anxious to drink in the sounds denied to the vulgar. We applied to 
several persons below the bar to know whether they had any, the 
slightest knowledge of what the noble marquis said, but were informed 
by them that the communication must have bee: intended to be confi- 
dential, as they could not even make a guess at its import. hee 

At the conclusion of this whispering, the Earl of HARROWBY said 
that he would not press his question now, but gave notice, we believe, 
of a motion on the subject of it for next session. 

(The above is the Times report. Another paper says, that the Earl 
of HARROWBY then moved for the papers, and also for an address to 
her Majesty to exercise her influence to secure the erection of a Pro- 

testant place of worship in Rome. The motion was agreed to. 


SARDINIA AND NAPLES. 
House of Commons. 


Sir D. L. EVANS rose to submit two questious to the noble lord the 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs, but in so lowa tone of voice that his pre- 
fatory observations were all but inaudible in the gallery. The hon. and 
gallant officer was understood, in the first place, to refer to the condi- 
tion of many thousands of Italian refugees in Sardinia and to the 
well known intolerance of the Austrian Government upon Italian mat- 
ters. He then asked whether they might expect that the Govern- 
ments of France and England would unite, in order to give all the 
support in their power to the Government of Piedmont, with a view to 
maintaining its national independence, and the preservation of those 
institutioms now established in that kingdom? (Hear, hear.) The 
next question he had to put was with reference to the state of Na- 
ples—a far more painful topic. They had it on the authority of 
the right hon. gentleman the member for the University of Oxford, 
that the present practice of the Government of Naples, with regard 
to persons who were real or supposed political offenders, was such as 
to be wholly opposed to religion, civilization, and humanity. (Hear.) 
They had it onthe same high authority, that the constitution, which 
was spontaneously granted to the people of Naples in 1848, had been 
violated in every particular (hear, hear); that the King of Naples had 
imprisoned a majority of the representatives of the people, and that—— 

Mr. B. COCHRANE rose to order. He asked if it was permitted 
by the rules of the House to make attacks on foreign countries, when 
there was no possibility of making the attack subject of debate. (Hear, 
hear. ) 

The SPEAKER said, the hon. and gallant member was entitled to 
ut a question, but not to enter upon any matter that was likely to 
ead to a debate. 

Sir D. L. EVANS would not make any further observations, but 

would confine himself to the question which he had put upon the pa- 


gay parterres of a pleasure garden than the deserted, wilderness ap- 
pearance usually presented by the back benches of the House. Soon 
after this the Peers began to arrive, and their robes of scarlet and er- 
mihe added to the beauty of the scene by forming an apprortrets relief 
to the lighter hues displaved by their wives and daughters. The Lord 
Chancellor, accompanied \y Lady Truro, was among the earliest arri- 
vals. The Corps Diplomatique were present in great force, and en- 
tirely filled the box appropriated to them, in uniforms of every imagi- 
nable colour. A great number of foreigners of distinction were also 
resent in the galleries, and seemed to manifest the greatest interest 
in all the proceedings. The Duke of Wellington arrived about half- 
ast one o'clock, accompanied by the Marchioness of Douro. The 
ishops present were their Lordships of London, Norwich, and Ossory. 
Chief Baron Pollock and Mr. Justice Patteson were also present in their 
judicial ermine. Altogether the attendance was far from being so nu- 
merous as we have seen it on previous occasions. One of the galleries 
was almost empty, and owing to the late discussions in the House of 
Commons, the space below the bar was kept quite clear for the accomo- 
dation of the Members, when called up from the Lower House. The 
Yoemen of the Guard and the Gentlemen-at-Arms, under the command 
of Lord Foley, were the next to arrive, and took their stations around 
the entrance. 

The LORD CHANCELLOR took his seat on the Wool-sack at Hulf- 
ast One. 

The Earl of SHAFTESBURY moved that an address be presented to 
her Majesty, praying that she will be graciously pleased to direct that 
a circular shall be addressed to her Ministers at Foreign Courts, order- 
ing them to report on the facilities for establishing Protestant chapels 
at their different stations, and also on the laws existing in the several 
countries touching the exercise of the Protestant religion—Agreed to. 
The Earl of CARLISLE presented a petition, praying for the enlarge- 
ment of the School of Design. 

The Earl of MOUNTCASH ELL presented a petition against the pres- 
ent system of State education in Ireland. 

This business being transacted, two o’clock began to approach, and 
Peers, Peeresses, and faithful subjects settled themselves into their 
places, and listened with all the attention they could spare from the 
gossip, which was neither low nor partial, for the first sounds which 
should herald her Majesty’s approach. The great officers of State with- 
drew to the robing-room, to be in attendance on the Sovereign at her 
arrival. Precisely at twelve minutes to two the first gun was heard 
booming in the distance, causing a perceptible and universal start 
throughout the assembly, and immediately afterwards a prolonged 
flourish of trumpets announced her Majesty’s entrance in the House.— 
After a short time in the robing-room, the royal cortége swept in in the 
usual order, preceded by the Heralds and the officers of the Household ; 
the Duke of Wellington, bearing the Sword of State, the Marquis of 
Lansdowne with the Crown, and the Marquis of Winchester bearing the 
Cap of Maintenance. Prince Albert conducted the Queen to the Throne, 
and the Lord Chancellor having handed the Speech to her Majesty, the 
Yoeman Usher of the Black Rod left the House to summon the Com- 
mons to her Majesty’s presence. In a short time, the Speaker, follow- 
ed by a large body of Members, at the head of whom were Lord John 
Russell and Lord Palmerston, appeared in the House of Lords, and 
stepping forward to the bar, addressed her Majesty as follows :— 

Most Gracious Sovereign,—We, your Majesty’s faithful Commons at- 
tend your Majesty at the close of a laborious session. In tendering to 
your Majesty this our last Bill of Supply for the service of the year, 
we have the satisfaction of stating that owing to the continued bless- 
ings of peace, which Providence has vouchsafed to us, and the com- 
mercial and manufacturing prosperity of the country, the revenue 
has so far improved as to enable us to make a considerable reduc- 
tion in the public burdens. We have substituted a moderate duty 
on houses for the tax hitherto levied upon windows, and we have thus 
carried into still further effect the work of sanitary reform which 
has distinguished the legislation of former sessions. Our attention 
has also been directed to various measures for the improved admin- 
istration of justice. We have modified the law of evidence, so as 
tosecure the more complete and satisfactory investigation of truth. 
We have simplified many of the details, both of criminal and civil pro- 





r. The question was as follows :—‘‘ From a publication entitled to the 
highest consideration, it appears that there are at present above 20,000 
persons confined in the prisons of Naples for alleged political offences ; 
that these prisoners have, with extremely few exceptions, been thus 
immured in violation of the existing laws of the country, and without 
the slightest legal trial or public inquiry into their respective cases ; 
that they include a late Prime Minister and a majority of the late Nea- 

olitan Parliament, as well as a large proportion of tle most respecta- 
ble and intelligent classes of society ; that these prisoners are chained 
two and two together ; that these chains are never undone, day or night, 
for any purpose whatever, and that they are suffering refinements of 
barbarity and cruelty unknown in any other civilized country. It 
is consequently asked, if the British Minister at the Court of Na- 
ples has been instructed to employ his good offices in the cause of hu- 
manity, for the diminution of these lamentable severities, and with 
what result.” 

Lord PALMERSTON.—With reference to the first questicn put by 
my hon. and gallant friend, I have to say that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have attached great importance to the independence of the king- 
dom of Sardinia, oak have looked with great interest and anxiety to 
the good working of the constitution there established: but nothing 
has occurred to lead Her Majesty’s Government to apprehend that 
independence is in danger from any encroachments or assaults from 
any foreign power; and the manner in which that constitution has 
been hitherto worked by the eoncurrence of the Sardinian people 
and the Sardinian Sovereign entitles us to entertain the most fervent 
hope and expectation that it will continue to be—as it at present is—- 
a model worthy of imitation by all the nations of Europe (cheers) ; 
an example of good government which is not only highly honourable 
to the people and Sovereign of the country, but which is also calcu- 
lated to inspire hopes of improvement in other countries where simi- 
lar institutions have not yet been brought to bear. (Hear, hear.) 
With regard to the second question, I may say that Her Majesty’s 
Government, in common with all the leading men of this country— 
who, I presume, have all of them read the pamphlet to which my hon. 
and gallant friend has referred—have received with pain a confirma- 
tion of those impressions that had been created by various accounts 
we had received from other quarters of the very unfortunate and ca- 
lamitous condition of the kingdom of Naples. (Hear, hear.) [t has 
not, however, been deemed a part of the duty of the British Govern- 
ment to make any formal representations to the Government of Naples 
on a matter that relates entirely to the internal affairs of that country. 
(Hear, hear.) -At the same time I thought it right, seeing that Mr 
Gladstone—whom I may freely name, though not in his capacity of a 
member of Parliament—has done himself, as I think, very great hon- 
our (cheers) by the course he pursued at Naples, and by the course he 
has followed since; for I think that when you see an English 
gentlemen who goes to pass a winter at Naples, instead of confining 
himself to those amusements that abound in that city, instead of div- 
ing into volcanoes, and exploring excavated cities—when we see him 
going to courts of justice, visiting prisons, descending into dungeons, 
and examining great numbers of the cases of unfortunate victims of ille- 


gality and injustice (hear, hear,) witha view afterwards to enlist pub- 
ic opinion in the endeavour to remedy those abuses—I think that is 
a course that does honour to the person who pursues it (hear, hear); 


and, concurring in opinion with him that the influence of public opin- 


ion in Europe might have some useful effect in setting such matters 
right, I thought it my duty to send copies of his pamphlet to our Min- 
isters at the various Courts of Europe, directing them to give to each 
Government copies of the pamphlet, in the hope that, by affording them 


an opportunity of readi 


remedy for the evils to which he has referred. (Cheers.) 
THE PROROGATION. 
House of Lords, Friday, -lugust 8. 


At an early hour the grand entrance to the House of Lords was 


blockaded by a crowd of eager expectants, most of whom were ladies, 
who, in full dress, to the great risk of their complexions and their finery 


obtain a front place, to view the somewhat rare spectacle of a proroga 


tion in person. Behind them stretched a long line of carriages, full of 
fair occupants, who, with their usual patience when a sight is in ques- 


of admittance. At twelve o'clock the doors were opened, and in a very 


braved the full rays of a scorching noon day sun in their anxiety to 


cedure, and we confidently hope that the important addition we have 
taade to the judicial establishment, will so far facilitate the appellate 
jurisdiction of the Court of Chancery, as also of the Judicial Commit- 
tee of your Majesty’s Privy Council, that the expenses and delays which 
have hitherto been inseparable from their proceedings will for the fu- 
ture be materially diminished. The assumption of, certain ecclesiastical 
titles conferred by a foreign power has been the source of mueh anxious 
and patient deliberation. We approached that difficult and delicate ques- 
tion in the spirit in which your Majesty was graciously pleased to re- 
commend it to our attention, and we trust that the measure we have 
passed will prove effectual to prevent any further attempt to enroach on 
your Majesty’s supremacy without inany degree infringing on the great 
priniple of religious liberty. It is unnecessary for me to advert to other 
measures of minr political importance, but exerting a material influence 
on the condition of the industrious classes, which have been matured 
during the present session. When carefully reviewed they will manifest 
our earnest desire to maintain the prerogative of the Crown, and at the 
same time promote the social improvement,as well as the moral and 
physical welfare of all classes of her Majesty's subjects. I have now 
humbly to pray your Majesty’s royal assent to the Bill entitled an 
Actto apply a sum out of the Consolidated Fund to the service of the 
year, and to appropriate the supplies granted in this session. 

The Royal assent was then given to several Bills :— 
As soon as this form was disposed of, the Lord Chancellor advanced 
to the foot of the Throne, and kneeling, presented the Queen with a 
copy of the Royal Speech, which her Majesty read in her usually 
clear and distinct voice :— 
‘* My Lords and Gentlemen, 


**T am glad to be able to release you from your attendance in Par- 


formed your laborious duties. 

** I continue to maintain the most friendly relations with Foreign 
Powers. 

**T am happy to be able to congratulate you on the very considera- 
ble diminution which has taken place in the African and Brazilian 
slave trade. The exertions of my squadrons on the coasts of Africa 


the United States, and aided by the co-operation of the Brazilian Gov- 
ernment, have mainly contributed to this result. 
** Gentlemen of the House of Commons, 
‘**T thank you for the readiness with which you have granted the 
Supplies necessary for the service of the year. 
** My Lords and Gentlemen, 
‘It is satisfactory to observe that notwithstanding very large reduc- 
tions of taxes, the revenue for the past year considerably exceeded the 
public expenditure for the same period. 


the health and comfort of my subjects. 

‘*T thank you for the assiduity with which you have applied your- 
selves to the consideration of a measure framed for the purpose of check- 
ing the undue assumption of Ecclesiastical Titles conferred by a For- 
eign Power. 


of religious liberty, so happily established among us. 
«The attention you have bestowed on the Administration of Justice 


‘**T have willingly given my consent to a bill relating to the Admin- 
time tend to the promotion of works of public utility. 
good-will which so generally prevailed. 


tribute to maintain the peace of the World. 


short time the whole body of the House, with the exception of the front free and nappy institutions.” 


bench on each side, and the space usually occupied by the bishops, re- 
served for the foreign ambassadors, was filled with ladies. To look 
down upon them from the gallery above seemed more to resemble the 


The Lord 





liament, and I thank you for the diligence with which you have per- | 


and Brazil, assisted by the vigilance of the cruizers of France and of 


“*T am rejoiced to find that you have thereby been enabled to relieve 
my people from an impost which restricted the enjoyment of light and 
air in their dwellings. I trust that this enactment, with others to 
which your attention has been and will be directed, will contribute to 


“It gives me the highest satisfaction to find that, while repelling 
unfounded claims, you have maintained inviolate the great principles 


in the Courts of Law and Equity will, I trust, prove beneficial, and lead 
it, they might be led to use their influence | to further improvements. 
for promoting what is the opject of my hon. and gallant friend—a 
istration of the Land Revenues of the Crown, which will, I hope, con- 
duce to the better management of that depart:rent, and at the same 


«It has been very gratifying to me on an occasion which has brought 
many foreigners to this country, to observe the spirit of kindness and 


‘It ismy anxious desire to promote among nations the cultivation of 
all those Arts which are fostered by Peace, and which in their turn con- 


‘In closing the present session, it is with feelings of gratitude to 
Almighty God that I acknowledge the general spirit of loyalty and 
tion, had taken up their station a long hour before there was a chance | Willing obedience to the law which animates my people. Such a spirit 

is the best security at once for the progress and the stability of our 


hanbellor, kneeling, then received the copy of the Bpeech 
from Her Majesty, and Her Majesty’s commands respecting the proro- 


house, being attended as on her entrance. The Ro 

to Buckingham Palace in the same order as it es vor Me returned 
the Prince being cheered the whole way in the most enthusiesti cms 
ner by the immense mass of living beings who awaited her Mai wwe 
return. Jesty’s 


he Speaker, attired in h pay Ay apse 
The Speaker, attired in his states robes, took the Chair ; 
House shortly after One o’clock. ” a- Roaey 


THE BALLOT FOR PRECEDENCE. 


In accordance with the resolution agreed to last night 
course of Members assembled round the table for the pneabelw dhe ma 
their names placed in the balloting-glass, shortly before thes ve 
took the chair. They were each presented by the Clerk with H pa 
piece of paper, on which each wrote his name. It was then retur - 
to the Clerk, and folded up by him and deposited in the glass. me 
diately after the division the Clerk turned the whole into a box ae 
called out the different names as he took them out. Much laughter and 
occasioned on the Clerk announcing that the first lucky Member a 
Lord Dudley Stuart. Colonel Sibthorp’s, which came close upon "ie 
former, also gave rise to some little mirth among the members A 
appeared in great good humour at the termination of their labours, 
Lord John Russell’s name fell extremely low in the list, but it was = 
ceived with a loud “Hear, hear.” Some further merriment was a 
hibited by the House when it transpired that the unfortunate Members 
who were to fill up the rear were Lord Palmerston and Mr. Urquhart, 
Mr. WAKLEY said, before they proceeded with the ballot, perhaps 
the House would allow him to protest against the Noble Lord at the 
head of the Government being required to put his name in the eee. 
He was the leader of the House, and, as such ought, te follow immedj- 
ately after the Speaker, when the House was summoned to the Lords. 
Mr. V. SMITH fully coincided in what had fallen from the Honour. 
able Member for Finsbury, and suggested, that in addition to the N oble 
Lord, the Speaker should be allowed to select three other Members to 
attend upon him, before all other Members.—(‘* No.’’) 
The subject then dropped. 


INCOME.-TAX. 


Mr. WAKLEY moved that the evidence taken before the incom-tax 
Committee be laid before the House.--Lord JOHN RUSSELL understood 
that the majority of the Committe were opposed to the motion, and he 
therefore could not agree to it.—Mr. HU ME said the manner in which 
the taxes were levied upon the industry of the country demanded the 
immediate attention of the House, for nothing could be more scan. 
dalous.—(Hear, hear.) It was of importance that the motion should 
be carried, and he hoped the House would support it —Mr. WILSON 
trusted they would not for the Committee had already decided that the 
production of the evidence could result in no good.—Mr. HENLEY said 
the evidence as yet was very imperfect, and if it were printed in its 
present shape would be only throwing dust in the eyes of the peo- 
ple.—Mr. RICARDO said the public were just as competent to judge 
ofthe value of the evidence as the Hon. Member who had just set 
down. 

The House then divided, when there appeared.—For the motion 52 
Against it. 62, Majority. 10, , 

The motion was consequently lost. 

PROTESTANTISM ABROAD. 


Sir R. H. INGLIS wished to ask the Noble Lord at the head of the 
Foreign Department three questions. First, whether in the event of 
the English Church being disposed to erect a Church iu Rome, Govern- 
ment were prepared to give the Consular protection to such church ; 
secondly, whether Government had color an application made to 
the Spanish authorities for the right to construct a Protestant burial- 
ground near to Madrid which had been granted, but upon conditions ag 
made it quite impossible for a civilised committee to accept it. Third- 
ly, whether Government were aware that two English gentleman had 
been sent out of Rome in exile, because they were promoters of the Pro- 
testant religion ? 

Lord PALMERSTON said, with regard tothe last question, a cor- 
respondence was now going on with Rome on the subject, but he did 
not feel himself at liberty to disclose what the effect of this correspond- 
ence was. With regard to the first question, under the Consular Act, 
the Foreign-office had power to appoint a chaplain to any foreign 
station when the British residents were prepared to contribute half 
his stipend, but the Act did not empower the Government to give any 
protection that was at variance with the wishes of the local authorities. 
With regard to the second question it was perfectly true that an 
application for a new burial-ground in Madrid had beenacceded to by 
the Spanish Government; but, unfortunately, the consent was ham- 
pered with conditions that must be highly distasteful to the applicants. 
It was said, however, that the Spanish law imperatively required that 
those conditions should be annexed to the consent. A correspondence 
had taken place on the subject between the two Governments, and he 
was now prepared to lay upon the table such portions of it as might be 
interesting to the public. 

On the motion of the Noble Lord, the correspondence was laid on the 
table, and ordered to be printed. 


SUMMONS TO THE LORDS. 


Precisely at Twenty minutes past Two o’clock, Mr. PULM AN, the 
Yoeman Usher of the Black Rod appeared at the door, and amidst gen- 
eral silence advanced up to the table, and said—Mr. Speaker, her Ma- 
jesty commands this Honourable House to attend her Majesty imme- 
diately in the House of Peers. The Yoeman Usher having retired, the 
SPEAKER left his seat, and immediately left the House, followed by 
Lord John Russell, Lord Palmerston, and the other members of the 
Government. Sir D. Le Marchant then hurriedly called over the names 
of the other Members, who, with as much rapidity as possible, followed 
after the Speaker Before the list was read over the Speaker had 
nearly reached the Lords, and Members found it necessary, 28 soon a3 
their turn came, to take to their heels in good earnest. Sir James 
Graham, being nearly last, remained for some minutes in the House, 
as if under the impression that the chance of getting below the bar in 
the Lords was very improbable, but he subsequently left, and returned 
again in a few minutes, and announced, with a smile to the clerks, who 
were the only remaining persons present, that he had heard the Royal 
Speech very distinctly. At twenty minutes to three the Speaker made 
his appearance, followed, in less regular order than when they went, 
or rather in no order at all, by the Members. They assembled round 
the table to hear the Speaker read the Royal Speech, to which they at- 
tentively listened, probably to catch the purport of some sentence which 
their distracted attention did not distinctly catch in the House of Lords. 
When this was over, Lord John Russell gave the Speaker a friendly 
shake by the hand, and left the House. The other Members eagerly 
rushed towards the Right Hon. Gentleman, for the purpose of taking ® 
similar parting, and the house, before the lapse of ten minutes, ws 
completely deserted. 





THe Eccuesiasticau Tirtes’ AssuMPTION ACT AND ITS ogg 
—This bill received the Royal assent on Friday last (the Ist inst.) Bind 
is the joint production of Her Majesty’s Ministers, Mr. Walpole. * “4 
Frederick Thesiger, and Mr. Keogh. The portion contributed by oh 
is marked out in the copy of the act which follows. The part W 1¢ ; 
belongs to Her Majesty's Ministers is printed in roman letter ; the res 
is in italics, with the name of the respective authors appended :— 

‘«Whereas divers of Her Majesty’s Roman Catholic subjects have assume? “ 
themselves the titles of archbishop and bishops of a pretended province, ” : 
pretended sees or dioceses, within the United Kingdom, under colour 0 oe 
alleged authority given to them for that purpose by certain briefs, rescripts, 
letters apostolical from the See of Rome, and particularly {Sir v: a 4 
by a certain brief, rescript, or letters apostolical, purporting to anne he 100 year 
Rome on the 29th of September, 1850; and whereas, by the act of the rs 
of King George IV., chap. 7, after reciting that the Protestant Eps = 0 
Church of England and Ireland, and the doctrine, discipline, ant ry ¢ or the 
thereof, and likewise the Protestant Presbytervan Church of Scotland, * Union 
doctrine, discipline, and government thereof, were by the respective = Pe ed per: 
of England and Scotland, and of Great Britain and gar poem vite on their 
manently and inviolably, and that the right and. title of ay wig eee pd 
respective provinces, of bishops to their sees, and of deans to their « _ LES, 
a ts England as in Freland, had been settled and established by ag the 
enacted, that if any person after the commencement of that act, of on! 0 yle, or 

rson therennto authorized by law, should assume or use the ago a. ane 
title of archbishop of any province, bishop of any bishopric, or ooefeit pa 
deanery, in England or Ireland, he should for every such — ted whether 
pay ihe sum of 1001. {Mr. Walpole’s|; And whereas It may be _— » or bishop 
the recited enactment extends to the assumption of the title of _ E place, OF 
of a pretended province or diocese, or archbishop or — s > ook Walae the 
territory, or dean of any pretended deanery in England pia ie coe of any dean, 
see, province, or diocese of: any archbishop or bishop, or , conf authority from 
recognized by law; but the attempt to establish, under colo Jioceses, or deat 
the See of Rome or otherwise, such pretended sees, provinces, Clr 


it was 





gation; immediately after which, the Queen rose, and quitted the 


ap . ibi ssumption 
eries, is illegal and void: And whereas It ts expedient to prohibit we 
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— . . . . 
sles in respect of any places within the United Kingdom: Be it therefore 
ewe yew rie by the Queen’s Most Excellent Majesty, by and with the 
oiee and consent of he Lords Spiritual and Temporal, and Commons, in this 
= nt Parliament assembled, and by the authority of the same, that— eal 
reall such briefs, rescripts, or letters apostolical, and all a nd every the jwris- 
hiction, authority, pre-eminence, or title conferred, or pretended to be conferred, 
thereby, are, and shall be and be deemed unlawful and void. |Mr. Walpole’s. ‘| 
"9 And be enacted, that if, after the passing of this act, any person shall obtain, 
cause to be procured, from the Bishop or See or Rome, or shall publish or put 
. use within any part of the United Kingdom, any such bull, brief, rescript, Or 
saiers apostolical, or any other instrument or writing, for the purpose of con- 
tituteng such archbishops or bishops of such pretended provinces, sees, Or dio- 
Seen pithin the United Kingdom, or if any person (Sir F. Thesiger’s) other than 





remarks on one of the great engineering and architectural productions 
of the ancient world without placing before your mind the consoling 
contrast that, whereas the great work of Egypt—the only beneficial 
one of the Old Empire—so exhausted the resources of the empire that 
less than 100 years after that construction the proud throne of the Pha- 
raohs fell a prey to the irruptions of Bedouin hordes, we see in our age, 
in this country, works which, to a certain degree, equal these ancient 
works in grandeur, and surpass them in usefulness, arising in wonder- 
ful succession, not by the command of a despotic Government, but by 
the free co-operation of a great nation, and more and more developing 
the resources of the empire and extending the sphere of general civili- 
sation. 




















ourably represented Great Britain during many years in Paris, was 
there as Vice-President cf the Royal Commission, accompanied by the 
following amongst others—Sir Thomas Baring ; Messrs. Barry, Gibson, 
Shepherd, W. Cubitt, Gott, Stafford, Northcote, Scott, Russell, Bow- 
ring, Dilkie; Lords Gough, Holland, Wharncliffe, Albemarle, Ebring- 
ton; Mr. T. Hankey, the Lord Mayor of Glasgow, the Mayors of Man- 
chester, Birmingham, and Leeds; Mr. Paxton and Mr. Fox.—The in- 
tended round of entertainments was briefly mentioned last week. Every 
thing passed off with brilliant success, and the result must be at least 

















‘ “one thereunto authorized by law in respect of an archbishopric, bishopric, or 7 temporary knitting of the pleasant bonds of good fellowship between 

5 ‘eanery of the United Church of Englend and Ireland, assume or use the name, | ———= ee — = the oft-time bostile countries.—In French polities therei:slull. The 

ee or title of archbishop, bishop, or dean of any city, town, or place, or of any TRIPLER HALL. Prince de Joinville’s name is much bruited as a probable candidate for 

werritory or district (under any designation or description whatsoever) in the 9 pe h “ , n 

l United ‘Kingdom, whether such city, town, or place, or such territory or district, The Wonders commence at Eight. Doors open at Seven. the Presidency, the way being paved by his prior election to a vacant 

> be not the see or the province, or co-exteusive with the province, of any arch- 7 7 ee seat in the National Assembly. He has many of the personal qualities 

1 aoe or the see or the diocese, or co-extensive with the diocese, of any bishop, BP PAP LEEDS ROVERS i d the admirati f hi 

3 poy sp or place of the church of any deen, of co exssadive with any deanery of PROFESSOR ANDERSON, which psa 1 z pote and eine 8 a~t of er 

8 the said United Church, the person so offending shal! for every such offence for- HE GREAT WIZARD OF THE NORTH, who durine th 5 A ne caas walt, men. ou . ‘ ver upy ® prominen piace in France, it is . 

e feit and pay the — Pie a pect stp. cag mage $+ aor pees the most enthuslustic approbation, and haa been honored with crowded. fashionable, hoped that his friendly reception and long residence in England will 

ove ’ “i a i ex ence O 8 . . . . . : . 

F ee oreen ih one of Her p ew superior courts if, law, with the consent of etre ee sey bo ~- = Leese wae 7 " have obliterated from his mind certain foolish and ill-timed threats 

‘ Hor Ma jesty's Attorney-General in England and Ireland, or Her Majesty's Ad- GRAND DRAWING ROOM ENTERTAINMENT once put forth in a pamphlet on naval affairs. 

- rocate an Scotland, as the case may be. we? Thesiger’s. | b Bish ET SOLREES MYSTERIEUSES. 

- «3, This act shall not extend or apply to the assumption or use by any bishop illustrative of the fall . . 2 ot 

8 of the Protestant Episcopal Church in Scotland exercising episcopal functions fees dy tw bane An ah Mystic Wonders illustrative of the fallacy | The eye may be turned with watchful anxiety upon Italy, for it is 

. within some district or place in Scotland of any name, style, or title, in respect of | | Prot ssor A. begs to impress upon the public that his elegant entertainment is the same | scarcely in the nature of events that another explosion in that quarter 

18 such district or place ; but nothing herein contained shall be taken to give any right | as performed by nim sopameny ae — all the eon me musepe, oo. oP hie _o—_ hould be 1 Reed Woh icle of ith 

e to any such bishop to assume or use any name, style, or title which he is not now | *n Fam vy je ese on ep aad og e attention paid for the P »| Should be ong . erred. e have no particle of sympathy ea pro- 

; by law entitled to assume or -— ; oe ge st i Admission 50 Cents. Juveniles under twelve years of age, 25 cents. fessed revolutionists, men who chafe and fume under the exercise of any 

. “«4, Be it enacted, that nothing herein contained shall be construed to annul, . , , “ , , 

, repeal, A i ee y manner affect any provision contained in an act passed in the ONE OF PIRSSON’S GRAND PIANOS WILL BE USED. rule whatever, and in whom discontent is a chronic disease. Bat the 

“ eighth year of the reign of her present Majesty, entitled—* An Act anes a Tickets may be procured at the Hote's, also at J. C. Jollie’s, 900 Broadway the City Ticket appalling spectacle which Italy now presents is sufficient to make the 

" quae application of charitable donations and bequests in Ireland.’ [Mr. | Ofice, and at the Hall ye epee pot hss f Jos very stones cry out. The fair Lombardo- Venetian kingdom curbed under 

to Keogh’s. | tina nocthtinantanseee es ieee ainatitbe all the rigours of martial law—the central States of the Church groan- 
M. Donnapien’s AuTOGRAPHSs.—This collection has recently been Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 109 3-4 a 110 1-2 ing under the vengeful imbecility of the governing priesthood—the 

sold in London. The following are amongst the most remarkable items. | == South kept mute by the treacherous and blood-thirsty Bourbon, whose 

Lots 617 and 618, two letters of Marie Antoinette—the first written cruelties have extorted indignant protests from English lookers-on, ail- 

x eight days after her arrest at Varennes—sold for 10/. 12s. 6d. Lot 619, aE Lak ARLIBION,. it « d h lti ood” —th hi 1 

od a letter of the Princess Marie, daughter of Louis Philippe, sold oe e. beit “* unuse ey 4 melting meoe"—t ve t eee we a cannot last 

1e gs. The well known statue of Joan of Arc is from the chisel of this much longer. the Italian yoke could be thrown off at a moment, 

ch reer — Ne ~ - by 0 — * mopman ord Rg ta NEW YORK, SATURDAY, AUGUST 28,1861. |i, people, ignorant as they practically are of liberty, could scarcely 

1e to Voltaire, so or 4/. 3s. ot 626, a ocumen signe 7. : . ao “aX Sevres 4 

n- Mary, dated 1556, sold for 10/. 10s. Lot 627, a document having the} The Liverpool mails of the 9th inst. bring no special news, since the govern themselves worse than they are governed, by the fools and des 

ld signature of Mary Queen of — a hushand me d nen Lord | prorogation of Parliament on the preceding day was an anticipated pots who now oppress them. = 

| , f ition, but interesting from both the sig- : : 

a wenn ent me a poorer ‘sold for 107. Lot 629, a beautiful | event. An account of the ceremony observed on the occasion, and the| Fesrful news from Cuba was spread through the city yesterday morn- 

id letter of Mary, daughter of Charles I., mother of William LII., sold for | Queen’s speech then delivered, will be found above, together with | ing, solving the problem of Gen. Lopez’ movements, giving a series of 

ts -? Lots _ — = a — re tames fh gee . vo aap ced some selections from the Parliamentary records of the closing week of | painful facts beyond a doubt, and leaving the most ample room for sur- 

0- of James II., sold for &/. 6s. ots 640 and 641, two letters of Catherine ; : : forei ‘ bape 

a Ye Medicis, sold for 10/. 18s. The last of these letters was written to the session. It will be observed that they mainly relate to foreign | mises of all sorts. We shall be briefinour summary. The Pampero 


topics, domestic affairs affording nothing whatever of interest. The 
reader is particularly invited to notice what Lord Palmerston has said 
publicly in his place in the House of Commons, relative to Mr. Glad- 
stone’s pamphlet on the political abominations of Naples, of which men- 
tion was made in our columns on the 9th inst. Now it seems to us that 
this is a great moral demonstration on the part of our Foreign Secre- 
tary, or at least—which is more important—that it will be so regarded 
in many parts of civilized Europe. At the same time suspicion will 


et Jeanne d@’Albret, Queen of Navarre, inviting her to Paris immediately 
before the massacre of St. Bartholemew. Lots 642 and 643, two letters 
of Mary de Medicis, sold for 5/. 4s. 6d. Lots 652 and 653, two letters 
of Mirabeau, sold for 3/. 15s. Lot 659, a certificate signed by Moliere, 
sold for 107. 5s. This interesting autograph was sold by the same 
auctioneers in Mr. Hodge’s collection for 12/. 10s., and the catalogue 
states that none other has appeared for sale in this country, and but 
he one in Paris. Lot 661, a letter of James, Duke of Monmouth, written 
of five days before he was beheaded, sold for 21/. 10s. This letter is ad- 
dressed to Lord Rochester, and begs of him piteously to intercede with 


steamer, after touching at Key West succeeded on the night of the 12th ins. 
in landing the Chief of the Expedition and 450 men, in the neighbourhood 
of Bahia Honda, about forty miles west of Havannah. Desperate en- 
gagements between tho invaders and the Spanish troops subsequently 
occurred, in which the latter appear to have sustained very heavy loss, 
vagnely estimated, as usual, at from 150 to 500 men. The fate of the 
General and his comrades is, however, very doubtful, since at the sail- 
ing of the Cherokee steamer from Havannah on Sunday morning last, 


se 
2, 


; the King for his life. His perturbation of mind when he wrote this | cross one’s mind, that after all it may have been a mere flourish of liber- | the Government either had no precise information on the point, or had 
: letter is iy yng ae compere: 0 not two ayo are —. ality, ingeniously adopted for the purpose of throwing a momentary | sicceeded in suppressing it. Sympathisers argue from this presumed 
pe ut seal on io fap gembe ane yityd- pert A Tao” Lot gleam of popularity upon an administration, which has latterly been | ignorance that Lopez had established himself on the road between the 
663, a letter of the Duchess of Monmouth, wife of the preceding, sold much beclouded. There is not always the most exact consistency be- | seat of Government, and the forces successively sent against him. We 


for 2/. 9s. Lot 679, a short note of the celebrated engraver Nanteuil, 
to John Evelyn, borrowing his portrait to be engraved, sold for 4/. 14s. 
6d. Lot 685, a life of Alexander the Great, occupying one-half the 
- page, the other half being filled with closely written remarks by Napo- 
. leon, sold for 4/. 7s. Lot 687, a plein pouvoir, given to Caulincourt to 
sign a treaty of peace with the Allied Powers, and thus to “arrest the 


tween the sayings and the doings of his Lordship. If these ungenerous 
suppositions be correct, Lord Palmerston’s sympathy with the oppress- 
ed Neapolitans may take rank with Lord J. Russell’s promised reform 
bill.—As for the session just ended, it may in truth be called a nega- 

tive one, so little has been done towards remedying social evils, and 
ge of a pean ant Se sendant —. of war,” ~ -vgge providing for social wants. With our limited space, however, we need 
BD itrting brane ree nie ane document is dated January #; ASIA: | not recapitulate ite fow enactments, oF go over again ite numerous 
Paris. Lot 691, a letter of Maurice de Nassau, sold for 2/. 23. Lot| failures. At the last moment, even the useful bill regarding Patent 
716, a short letter of Sir Isaac Newton, written while master of the| Law, broke down in the House of Lords, for want of time to consider 


Mint, and expressing his opinion that one Edward Metcalf, who had! th t tn 3 , : . j 
y been convicted of counterfeiting the coin, should be left for execution, phe yrapeiapir wolecarnmabeetbcdie. Aretha eee Adie wy One) weet 


shall hear of them presently; but cannot help suspecting that news- 

paper correspondents sometimes cover their own ignorance of passing 

events by the round assertion that the parties vitally interested are no 
better informed that themselves. At any rate, if we know not how it 
has fared with the main body of the revolutionists, we know that sum - 
mary justice has overtaken a considerable portion of their numbers.— 
At an early hour on Saturday morning last, the Spanish war steamer 
Habanero brought into the Havannah fifty-two prisoners,Jwho were shot 
publicly at 11 o’clock on the same day. Forty of the victims are set 
down as Americans, and amongst them are said to be Col. Crittenden, a 


Y sold for 77. Lot 728, a letter of Cwsar Nostradamus, sold for 2/. 9s,—.| £°7™ in the administration of Law—such, we mean, as would render it | nephew of the Attorney General of the United States, Capt. Kerr late 
8. Lot 767, a document bearing the signature and seal of Philip (the good) speedy of application and cheap in its cost—was limited to some petty | of the Hungarian army, and several other officers. Thereis a most re- 
va Dabo & Seeeniees sold we 4/. 14s. 6d. The seal of this document is | changes in the personne/ of the Courts. When the Legislature next | markable and important discrepancy as to the mode of their capture. 
“ po eee ee ppt eg ag ey | Te hs cp: «aad ,04 | assembles, there will be abundant material for their wisdom to work | The accounts all speak of four launches filled with men, descried and 
be Pps ar A upon. 
(A.D. 1444). Lot 779, a plan for falsifying the French assignats, and | “P . pounced upon by the Habanero. Some letters state that the party was 
7 thus destroying the credit of the nation, chaite in the pee sorte of| The effect in Ireland, ofthe recent measure for curbing the presump- | thirty miles out at sea endeavouring to escape—others, that during an 
William Playfair, the mathematician, who agrees to undertake the | tion of the Roman Catholic priesthood, has been strongly evidenced in| engagement they were crossing a small bay for the purpose of recon- 
whole responsibility and risk of the nefarious scheme, sold for 2/. 4s.— h ion of John O'C 1 : tori : : ; 
Lota 785 to 790, five letters of Endymion Porter, and one of his wife, the pow 0 ' doy qos ae O onnell, vig hia, euaye' the city oo or nen town—and others again, that whilst the cap- 
sold for 8’. 7s. Lots 799 to 806, eight letters of Nicholas Poussin, sold | of Limerick. Lord Arundel, the eldest son of the Duke of Norfolk, | tured men escaped to the shore in one boat and were there taken, the 
“i for 21, 17s. Lot 810, arare eohegrhiets of Sir Walter Raleigh, sold for | has been returned without a contest at the polls, his Protestant oppo-| steamer ran down the others and drowned all their occupants. If this 
[a- 51. 78. Lot $12, a letter of Count Rantzan. who was so mutilated in| nent, who had strong local claims, having been forced to bow before | latter report be correct, it is a most material addition to the chapter of 
F his various campaigns that he had but one eye, one ear, one arm, and ae . A : . « 
= one leg remaining, sold for 3/.3s. His epitaph commences— the threatened storm of religious fury, which would assuredly have | disasters experieneed by the invading force. 
“ “Du corps du grand Rantzan tu n’as qu’une des parts; brought rs ans - ~ pay city, if he had chesen to persist| All the letters published, which we have seen, agree that the de- 
the L’autre moitié resta dans les plaines de Mars.” in @ hopeless struggle. Lord John Russell was burnt in effigy ; and | juded men engaged in this unhallowed enterprise met their fate with 
mes Lot 813, a study of two horses’ heads, powerfully sketched by Raphael, | the published accounts of the addresses to the populace, made by some | the courage of ain and we regret to ada that the scene of execu- 
wed and with some lines in his autograph, sold for 11/. 11s. Lot 814, a let-| of the Roman Catholic clergy, remind one of the bitterest periods of | tion was disgraced by an atrocious desecration of their corpses. Vile 
had J ter of Rembrandt, sold for 107. His parsimony appears from this ex- : : . ; ps 
1 ag ample, for although writing to the great Huygens, he uses a pieca of eoetienen renee Fae oe one nee aia pete tp Lord Arundel | hordes of the vilest negroes are said to have been hired for the purpose 
mes old paper which bears marks of having been used to fold round a cop- | fr unbecoming and obsequious obeisances made publicly, for election- | of mutilating and abusing them, whilst the last rites of humanity were ° 
“4 per plate. Lot 815, the autograph of Richard III., sold for 25/. 10s. | eering purposes, to the Roman Catholic Bishop of the city. Such cas- | rendered with a studied want of decorum and solemnity. If not order- 
=e d aes - a i . tigation was scarcely warranted by the facts of the case, although it is | dered, this outrage must have been winked at by the authorities, and 
who Ventnyannd np le Daneiamen Chevalier Bur a -* the a difficult to repress one’s indignation on finding to what extent clerical | proves not only how much they are behind the age, in deference to 
oyal of the British’ Archseologi . unsen, at a recent meeting | influence was prostituted to a secular purpose. The new M. P. has] public opinion, o tive trifles, but also thei found igno- 
gical Society, he commenced by observing that ; . ‘ . public opinion, on comparative trifles, but also their profound igno 
wor ; among the great works of engineering art which distinguish the mF also furnished occasion to the radicals for a clamour against the few|rance of their near neighbours, the American people. For, surely 
yand wae ' fees wale pep connected with dykes, canals, and water reser- | remaining close boroughs. He sat for Arundel, in which his father’s | enough, this manner of dooming to death so large a number of their coun- 
: , y occupied a very eminent place, both on account of their | influence i dh it is said lled by hi i i iti i i 
y at importance and of the art, time, and expense required fi : influence 1s supreme, and he was, it 1s said, compelled by him to resign | trymen, has incensed many a citizen of this Republic, who would not 
fs t ’ ’ th ol ps T¥ : ‘ iva say le Cal 
= struction and their maintenance. The Duteh dyes have conquered « his seat, because he ventured conscientiously to vote against the| have breathed a syllable against the justice of their doom. This irri- 
ndly = — os the Batavian historians and poets justly say) from the Government, under whom the Duke holds office, in the Queen’s House- | tation has been inflamed by the nearly simultaneous and uncourteous 
erly a lyce and the traveller moving on the roads, conducted over those | hold. overhauling of the American mail steamer Fulcon, bound from Chagres 
ykes, enjoys the astonishing view of luxuriant meadows and fer- i isi : 
pe tile lands, with their flocks, and mills, and villages, and towns Owing to the numbers of visitors to London, drawn together by the| to the Havannah, by a Spanish steam frigate. The folly or rudeness 
ower t ’ : 


, han the sea which washes the opposite banks. The construction 
rd the great canal de Languedoc under Louis XIV., formed an epoch in 
ia. ¢ history of the cultivation of the soil and the internal commerce of 


great Exhibition, her Majesty’s progress to and from the House of of the Spanish officers is magnified into a studied insult to the Ameri- 


Lords, on occasion of the Prorogation, was witnessed by a very crowded | can flag; and the two injuries combined will stir up a bitter feeling, 
assemblage. Loyalty and good will were the order of the day; and 








rance. i j “pate especially in the Sonth and West. Even here an “ indignation meet- 
sit works inthis country, which are af such paramount iapertegce ven | Queen Vietoria may congratulate herself on having gone through the ing” was summoned for last night; and under the excitement thus 
aah a the introduction of the railway system over the whole surface of critical “season” of 1851 with unbounded success, however much her | aroused, the lawless invasion of the Spanish soil, the wholesale 
hich my eo (to use the words of a late illustrious engineer) canals | Ministry may have suffered in public opinion. By the way, these same | slaughter of Spanish soldiers, and all the atrocities to which war gives 
rest canal of teva th rer 4 of od te is to feed them. The} gentlemen have not put into her Majesty’s mouth avery gracious answer | rise, will be soon forgotten. What the residents of Havannah thought 
- hects plains and Sets ccpereded wy Hy side of cual? a’ Cans to the address from the House of Commons, relative to the Crystal | of these self-styled Liberators, may be gathered from their thronged 
a“ of ma to ordinary appearance, the problem is solved, to make water run Palace. It will be found in our Parliamentary extracts. The Exhi-} attendance at the execution, and the strong anti-American feeling 
of an a, —_ gpg 0 of Riechenbach did the same in Bavaria, in bition itself still attracts the curious myriads. there developed, and generally noticed by the press. 
wat to Bavaria the oe of kaeiieedie teaaite of te wis, Md _ granted One more fact only have we now to record. We read with unspeak- 
poet of the Salzburg, but left to ber the problem of conducting it over tre | _ cTett is the French nation, in fighting and in feasting ; and the re- | able surprise that the U.S. Revenue Cutter Crawford was lying at 
fa rr ar ancient world knew and prized the value nf such con- cords of another week give us a taste of their quality in both. Happily, Key West, in a state unfit for service, whilst the Pampero was plying 
vent Beotis, ed A pe gases connected with the Lake Copais, in | the fighting was @ mere spectacle, got up for the entertainment of their | in and out. If it were our business to comment on purely local matters, 
. o Portant than ne ankinene ¢ — and ~ considerably more im- | London guests, in whose honour also the féting was imagined and car-| we might ask how it happened that this lawless craft should so easily 
d pon pec. their authors) Roman works of my enh oetguc the —. ried out. Our columns, however, have of late been so largely devoted | evade the authorities, at both her port of clearance, and her port of 
their wf a rage lake. The construction of the emissary of the Lacus to descriptions of festivities of all sorts, that we give precedence to-day | call. —— 
Fae tioned as be saneehiat Urens ae in the present Abruzzi, is men- | t0 grave records of Parliamentary eloquence, the rather, because these| A letter from Cowes, dated the 7th inst., states that the yacht .4me- 
mn the ‘ginning. Hig Excellency, a f srg De ag a — ee latter have now ceased for a time, whilst the former are renewed from | rica was lying quietly at her moorings, keeping dark as to her speed, 
¢ ’ Mer by a map and diagram, the supposed ee ~ ee esis week to week, in some quarter of the globe and under some pretext.— | put attracting great attention in nautical and sporting circles. Amongst 
t and research. 7" a my eloquent description that betrayed considerable The guests were about five hundred in number, at the head of whom| the late visitors to her we notice the name of Admiral the Hon. Sir 
ae Xhtl point of rresenes pts fg cn, ba he had established the prin- | must be placed, we presume, SirC. Musgrave, the Lord Mayor of Lon- | Bladen Capel, K.C.B., Commander-in-Chief at Portsmouth.—We be- 
» hed ed his interesting paper by observing—Ii cannot conclu de nee by the untravelled Parisians for representatives of London dignity and | she would sail, her owners on the spot being desirous of pitting her 
| sie wot lata, were “The said brief, rescript, &c.;” on the amend. worth. Foreigners generally are ignorant that the noblesse and gentry against any schooners of the various clubs. To this there is some slight 


of England look down somewhat contemptuously (with a few striking 
exceptions) on Aldermanic state. Earl Granville, whose father hon- 


: , “ee 
iption Substituied. esiger the words “ All such briefs, resc demur, as our crack schooners are mostiy topsail-rigged, and conse- 


ripts, &c.,” were . . 
quently labour under disadvantage in competing with such vessels ag 
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the America. There is no doubt whatever that this little difficulty 
will be got over, and that we shall soon hear of her performances. We 
take this opportunity of correcting an erroneous impression which we 
have heard stated—namely that the Royal Yacht Club, having invited 
the competition, has hung back, now that the America is on the ground. 
The proposition came originally from this side of the Atlantic ; it was 
very courteously responded to from the other ; the America was built, 
bought, and carried across in spirited style; and her owners have re- 
ceived a hearty welcome to the English yacht course. So far the mat- 
ter was between gentlemen ; it now merges into an agreement between 
sporting men, who have to look respectively to their own chances of 
success. We are perfectly assured that the preparatory arrangements 
will be fairly adjusted, without any Quixotic abandonment of estab- 
lished customs. 
A new daily evening paper is about to be issued in this city, under 
the joint editor-ship of Mr. G. G. Foster and Madame de Marguerittes. 
Its politics are to be those of the Union Whigs ; but its distinguishing 
feature, which offers most interest to us, will be its critical and literary 
department. To this, under the lady’s able guidance, unusual atten- 
tion is promised, and looking at its title, The Verdict, and its adoption 
of the well-known motto of the Edinburgh Review—*“ Judex damnatur, 
cum nocens absolvitur ’—authors, artists, actors and other caterers for 
the public, must expect no quarter. 





Mr. Martin Farquhar Tupper, in a recent letter to the Herald, has 
contradicted the rumour that he proposes writing a book on his late vi- 
sit to this country. We are glad to hear it. There have been toomany 
lucubrations on this subject already, from the pens of poets, satirists, 
and ordinary travellers. There is still room for a philosophic view 
of the Great Republic, such as men like Lord Brougham might give us 
but we fear that his unwearied and powerful intellect will never be 
brought to bear upon it. 


Mr. Jerpan.—We are informed that Mr. Jerdan—for so many 
years the editor of our contemporary, the Literary Gazette,—is en- 

aged in preparing his Reminiscences and Correspondence, &c. during 
the last forty years for publication. Mr. Jerdan’s long connexion 
with the literary circles of the metropolis must have given him the 
means of accumulating a large body of interesting material,—the value 
of which will of course depend on the spirit and manner in which it is 
used.— Atheneum. 


The Government balance sheet of the income and expenditure of 
Great Britain, for the year ending July 5th, shows the following re- 
sult: The income was £53,045,267, 9s., and the expenditure £50,012,- 
480, 13s. 4d., showing an excess of income over the expenditure of 
£3,032,786 7s. 5d.——G. P. R. James, Esq, was considerably injured 
by being thrown from his carriage while driving an unruly horse at 
Stockbridge, Mass., the other day.——The voyage from New Orleans 
to New York has been made by the steamer +! infield Scott, in five 
days, 22 hours.——The House of Mr. Cumberbatch, the British Cousul 
General at Constantinople, was burnt to the ground on the night of the 
18th ult.——A Boston paper states that one of the Great Exhibition 
prize medals has been awarded to Messrs. Prouty and Mears of that 
city, for an improved draught plough.——The French Government has 
voted a credit of 33,000f. for the purpose of exploring the Temple of 
Serapis, in the ruins of Memphis. Permission has also been given to 
the city of Paris for raising a loan of fifty millions of francs, in order 
to complete the Rue de Rivoli, and the junction of the Tuileries and 
the Louvre——Mr. Benton has published a strong letter against Mr. 
Whitney’s proposed Pacific railroad ; he takes the ground that such an 
enterprize ought to be a Government affair——A Liverpool paper states 
that the steam ship Great Britain after undergoing a thorough regair, 
is expected to be fit for sea in about two months. She is now in the 








Obituary. 


Masor-Generat Rippatt, K.H.—On the 28th ult. this distinguished general 
officer died at Southsea, aged 76 years. He entered the army in 1798, and was 
actively employed with the 62d Regt. in Sicily, Bgypt Calabria, Italy, Spain, and 
North America from 1806 to the end of the war. He was detached with the Gre- 
nadier company of bis regiment to retard the advance of the French in their march 
to invest Scylla Castle and invade Sicily ; served at the Faro in Sicily for several 
weeks under the fire of the French batteries erected in Calabria. e was after- 
wards second in command to General Blommart, in a Grenadier battalion sent 
from Sicily to Spain; was advanced with his company and two field pieces in the 
attack on and expulsion of the French from the heights before Genoa. Afterwards 
he served in North America, and was second in command, with detachments, up 
the Penobscot River; he also commanded the advance in forming a position at 
Hampden, defended by treble our numbers. The late Major-Genera Riddall was 
in 1832 nominated a K.H. 

Lapy Lovisa Stvant.—This venerable lady was the youngest child of John 
Stuart, third Earl of Bute, K. G., the celebrated minister of George III. in the 
early part of hisreign. Her mother was Mary, only daughter of Edward Wort- 
ley Montagu, Esq., of Wortley, in the connty of York, and Baroness Mountstuart 
in her own right, who was married to the Earl of Bute more than one hundred 
years ago. Lady Louisa Stuart, the youngest daughter of their numerous issue, 
was born on the 18th of August, 1757. Among her brothers and sisters all of 
whom she survived, were James Archibald Stuart, afterwards Wortley, ancestor 
of the Lords Wharncliffe ; Lieut-Gen. Sir Charles Stuart K.B., a gallant British 
officer, father of Lord Stuart de Rothesay ; the most Rev. William Stuart, Arch- 
bishop of Armagh ; Mary, Countess of Lonsdale ; Jane, Countess Macartney ; and 
Ann, Duchess of Northumberland. Lady Louisa Stuart, who was great-great 
aunt of the present Marquis of Bute, died on the 4th inst., at her residence, Glou- 
cester place. She was at that time within eleven days of completing her 94th 
year. 

Miss Harriet Lee.—Harriet Lee, the celebrated writer of “ The Canterbury 
Tales,” was the younger sister of Sophia Lee, the author of “ The Recess,” and of 
many popular dramas and novels. These ladies were two of the four daughters 
ofa Mr. John Lee, who had been originally bred to the law, but who afterwards 
became an actor at Covent Garden Theatre, of much repute and ended his life as 
manager of the Bath Theatre. His good conduct and agreeable manners led Mr. 
Lee into the best society, and his children were most carefully and respectably 
educated. Miss Sophia Lee, the elder daughter, who was born more than one 
hundred years ago (her sister Harriet, the subject of this notice, being a few years 
her junior), produced, in 1780, a comedy, entitled “ The Chapter of Accidents,” 
which was performed with considerable success. The profits of this play enabled 
the two sisters to open a school at Bath, which they carried on for many years 
with high credit and prosperity. Belvidere House, which they built, was event- 
ually the mansion of this distinguished academy. 

In 1782 Miss Sophia Lee brought out her most popular novel, “ The Recess,” 
which was followed by other tales, and by “ Almayda, Queen of Grenada,” a tra- 
gedy in which Mrs Siddons acted. Soon after, Miss Harriet Lee published the 
first five volumes of her ‘‘ Canterbury Tales.’’ Two of her stories, “ The Young 
Lady’s Tale,” and “The Clergyman’s Tale,” were written by her sister Sophia ; 
the rest by herself. One of these Canterbury Tales by Miss Harriet Lee, named 
“ Kruitzner,"’ became afterwards famous for having founded the subject, plot, and 
almost the words, of Lord Byron’s gloomy tragedy of ‘‘ Werner.” In his pre- 
face to the Drama, his Lerdship thus acknowledges his — to Miss Harriet 
Lee’s “ Kruitzner :"—When I was young,” he writes ‘(about fifteen, I think), I 
first read this tale, which made a deep impression, and may, indeed, be said to 
contain the germ of muchthatI have since written. I have generally found that 
those who had read it agreed with me in their estimate of the singular power of 
mind and conception which it develops.’ Lord Byron, in “ Werner,’ copied 
very closely the language of Miss Harriet Lee. We may instance the following 
lines, the best in his play : 


Ulric ! Ulric! there are crimes 
Made venial by the occasion, and temptations 
Which nature cannot master or forbear. 


Miss Harriet Lee, in her story, has it thus: 


Conrad ! Conrad! there are crimes rendered venial by occasion, and temptations 
too exquisite for haman fortitude to master or forbear. 


A critic in Blackwood’s Magazine of the time, characterised the works of fiction 
by the Miss Lees as verging on the very first rank of excellence, and as inferior to 
no English novels whatever, except those of Fielding, Sterne, Smollett, Richard- 
son, Defoe, Radcliffe, Godwin, Edgeworth, and the author of ‘‘Waverley.’’ Miss 
Harriet Lee’s other principal works were the “ Error of Innocence,” a novel ; the 
“ Mysterious Marriage,” a play ; “Clara Lennox,” a novel ; and also a “ New 
Peerage.”’ begun in 1787. 

The sisters having obtained an honourable competency by their talents and in- 
dustry, lived during the latter portion of their long lives in retirement, at Bristol, 





aving dock, where she has received a new keel, having been formerly 
at, and a spacious and splendid saloon has beenfitted up on her deck, 
extending the entire length, 275 feet. She will proceed on her trans- 
atlantic voyage some time during the month of October, under the com- 
mand of Capt. Matthews, formerly of the Great Western. 


Appointments. 


BuckinGHAM Parace, 7th August.—This day the Right Hov. George Augus- 
tus Constantine Henry Phipps (commonly called the Eari of Welgrevel, and the 
Right Hon. Laurence Sulivan, were by her Majesty’s command sworn of her Ma- 
jesty’s Most Hon, Privy Council, and took their respective places at the Board ac- 
cordingly.— Mr. L. C. Tennyson D’Eyncourt, of the Inner Peupie, is appointed a 
police magistrate for the district of the metropolis, inthe room of Mr. Burrell, of 
the Westminster Court, resigned.—Mr. F. Cunyers Norton has been transferred 
as Attaché from Her Majesty’s Mission at Brussels tu the Mission at Naples. — 
Mr. Joseph Cufle is appointed Registrar of the Supreme Court at Ceylon. 


Arup. 


War. Orrice, Aug. 8.—10th Regt of Lt Drags—Cor T M Townley to be Lt, by 
pur, v M’Mahon, who ret.—19th Regt of Ft.—Capt S J Maclurcan, from 48th Ft, 
to be Capt, v Margitson, who ex.—21st Ft—Capt H C Cotton, from RI Canadian 
Rifle Regt, to be Capt, v Sinclair, who ex.—24th Ft—Maj C H Ellice to be Lt-Col, 
by pur, v Paynter, who ret ; Capt E Woodhouse te be Maj, by pur, v Ellice ; Lt 

Hartshorn to be Capt, by pur, v Wodehouse ; Ens J T Toons to be Lt, by pur, 

v Hartshorn ; Sec Lt A D Hays, from the Ceylon Rifle Regt, to be Ens, v Tovey. 
—33rd Ft--Lt O V Jackson, from balf-pay 85th Ft, to be Lt, v Pechell, app Pay- 
master 85th Ft; Ens C E Mansfield tobe Lt, by pur, v Jackson, who ret ; Ens 
W 8S Worthington, from 59th Ft, to be Ens, v Mansfield ; Ens T Davies, from 11th 
Ft, v Lennock, who ret.—48th Ft—Capt J Margitson, from the 19th Ft, to be 
Capt, v Maclurean, who ex —53rd Ft—Ens F R Solly Flood to be Lt, by pur, v 
Johnston, who ret.—55th Ft—Gent Cadet Fitz Henry Scovell, from RI Mil Coll 
to be Ens, without pur, v Huskinsson, app to 83d Ft—57th Ft—Ens G U Hague 
fo be Lt, by pur, v G Armstrong, who ret.—83d Ft—Brevet Maj H F Ainslie to be 
Maj, without pur, v Townsend, dec ; Lt and Adjt W Nott to be Capt, v Ainslie : 
Ens R T Sweeny tobe Lt, v Hall, app Adj; Ens J W Huskisson, from 55th Ft, 
to be Ens, v Sweeny; Lt W Hall to be Adj, v Nott, pro.— Rifle Brigade—Capt 
W H Bradford to be Maj, by pur, v Esten, who ret ; Lt H Walker to be Capt, by 
ur, v Bradford ; Sec Lt GH Waddington tu be First Lt, by pur, v Walker; Lt 

E Large from 76th Ft, to be Paymaster, v C J Lindam, who has ret upo h.p.— 
a Canadian Rifle Regt—Capt R B Sinclair, from 21st Ft, to be Capt, v Colton, 
who ex. 

Starr APPOINTMENTS.—Brevet Major Gilman, 68th Regt, to act as aide-de- 
camp to the Governor of Malta ; Capt Waddell, 3rd W 1 Regt, aide-de-camp to 
bog, Aare Bunbury, commanding at Jamaica; Lieut Chad, 64th Regt, aide de-camp 
to Maj-Gen Godwin, about to proceed to Bengal ; Capt Black, hal ~pay staff corps, 
military secretary to Lieut-Gen Wood, commanding in the Windward and Lee- 
ward Islands,—Brevet Maj E Haythorne, 98th Foot, aide-de-camp to Brig Gen 
Sit C Campbell, K C B, commanding the trans-Jhelum division.—Lieut the Hon 

. ABury, 69th Foot, has succeeded Lieut Gillum, 54th, as Fort Adjutant at Anti- 
ua; and Lieut Brockman, 36th Foot, has replaced Lieut Ross, 66th, as Fort Ad 
jutant at St Kitt’s. The Fort Adjutancy of Trinidad is vacant. 


Nay. 


APPOINTMENTS.— Captains, Charles Graham, C.B.. brother to the Rich 
Sir J. Graham, Bart., to command the Rodney, 90, advanced ship, at Portennth, 
Ca tain Graham’s last employment was in command of the Castor, 36, on the East 
India and New Zealand station; the Hon. Montague Stopford to command the 
Waterloo, 120, commissioned at Sheerness ; H. F. Greville to command the 7'ra- 
Salgar, 120, now on her passage to the Mediterranean, in the room of Capt. the 
_ Hon. M. Stopford, appointed to the Waterloo. Capt. Grevil'e has for some weeka 
had the temporary command of the Trafalgar, and sailed in her for her destinas 
» tion,—Commanders, W. H. Stewart to command the Virago, 6, paddle-wheal 
xsleam-sloop of 300 horse F toi commissioned at Devonport ; the Hon. G. Disnet- 
KR eane to command the Grecian, 12, commissioned at Devonport; C. Farrel Hiy 
lyx't to the Penelope, 16, paddle-wheel steam- frigate, flag-ship on the west coast of 
Africa station.— Lieuts., H. St. John Mildmay to the London, 92, flag-ship, Sheer- 
ness, as fing lieutenant to the Hon. Josceline Percy, C B.; H. B. Johnstone to the 
Water witch 8, coast of Africa ; Julian F. Slight, First, to the Centaur, flag-ship, 
for Braz ils, fiting at Portsmouth ; A. Wilmshurt, to the Trafalgar, 120, vice 
Hore, sus,cended ; H. Lloyd, W. Horton, and W. H. Pym, to the Waterloo, 120, 
at Sheerne.*s ; G. Walker, F. P. Porteous, and J. C. Byng, te the Rodney, 90, at 
Portsmouth ,; Chandos 8.8. Stanhope, to the Calypso, 18, at Chatham; E. Hem- 
sted and H.C Majendie, to the Grecian, 12, at Devonport ; Lewis J. Moore to 
the Virago steam sioop at Devonport. Surgeons, T. H. Lowry to the Virago; 
| Bd ” ep eae ; ae tg Rae to the Volcano.—P aymasters and 
ws Fh & FF 1€ Waterloo ; ° wago ; 

4, iene tea ‘oo; W.H. Bateman to the Virago; and 
Promotions.—Commrs. C. Knight, K.H., to be 

and J. G. Phillipps a retd. C-xpt. of 1840 
The Phenix steam-sloop, 8, Comm. Lysaght, arrived at Spithead on the 4th ult: 
from the west coast of Africa st #tion-—The Apollo troop-ship, Comm. Rawsturne 
arrived at Spithead on the 31st u't., with six companies of the Ist Royals, from 
Halifax, and about 20 of the Royal .\stillery. Cis 
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Sophia Lee died there on the 13th of March, 1824 ; her sister survived her many 
years, and breathed her last in Clifton also, on the 1stinst., at her residence, Vy- 
vian-terrace. Miss, or, as she was latterly styled, Mrs. Harriet Lee, was at the 
time of her demise in her 96th year—a lady, indeed, of a bygone age, but whose 
fame will last whilst romantic fiction, a department of literature in which the ladies 
of this empire have so eminently shone, continues to charm, instruct, and 
amuse. 

Dr. Ox1n.—This eminent Divine, President of the Wesleyan University at Mid- 

dletown, Conn., died on Saturday morning at 6 o’clock, at his residence in Middle- 
burg: Dr. Olin was a man of great eminence in the Methodist Episcopal Church 
inthiscountry. In spite of protracted ill health, from which he had suffered for 
many years, his literary attainments were of a high order, His influence reached 
a large sphere of action. His loss will be deeply felt, not only in the religious de- 
nomination of which he was a distinguished member, but throughout a wide cir- 
cle of acquaintances, who revered his talents and worth.— 7'ribune.—Dr Olin was 
in his fifty-fifth year, a native of Vermont, and a graduate of Middleburg College. 
He was for several years president of Randolph Macon College, in Virginia. In 
1837, he made a voyage to Europe, and published, after his return, an interesting 
narrative of his travels. In August, 1842, he entered upon his duties as president 
of the University in this place, which office he filled with great acceptability. As 
a public speaker, he ranked among the mongst eloquent and effective men of the 
age. His enlarged philanthropy, and his truly catholic spirit, endeared him to all 
sects and parties. He was, withal, diffident and unassuming, most loved by those 
who knew him best.—E vg. Post. 
On the Ist inst., the Hon. Charles John Murray. The deceased was bruther to 
the a Earl of Mansfield. He was born in 1810, being son of the third earl, 
by the daughter of the Archbishop (Markland) of York. Mr. Murray was bro- 
ther-in-law to the Earl of Litchfield and Colonel the Hon. George Anson, M_P., 
having married the daughter of the first Viscount Anson. He graduated at Christ 
Church, Oxford.—In his 80th year, Capt. E. Hutchinson, R.N.—At Stourscombe- 
house, near Launceston, Cornwall, Capt. S. Burgess, R. N., aged 70.—At the 
Manor-house, Ruthin, Edward Pilkington, Esq., Staff Surgeon of the First Class, 
aged 67.—On the 24th ult., suddenly, at Liverpool, F. T. Puleston, aged 26, late of 
H. M. 6th Foot, youngest son of Sir R. Puleston, Bart, of Emral, Flintshire.— 
On the 19th ulf., on his passage home from Halifax, John Cadwalader, Lieut in 
H. M.’s Royal Regiment, youngest son of David Pugh, Esq,, M. P., of Llanorchy- 
dol, Montgomeryshire, aged 22. 





*,* We were in error in announcing the death, last week, of Sir Henry Shiffner, 
Bart, We are happy to say that the worthy Baronet is alive and in good health. 


PAusic. 


THE OpEeRaA.—Nothing that we have had this summer was half so charming as 
Rossini’s incomparable ‘‘ Barbiere,’"—the musical event of the week, The wea- 
ther has been cold and gloomy, and the re-action of this sparkling and cheering 
opera upon the spirits was, doubless, all the stronger. On the first evening of 
performance, the rain fell in torrents, and yet over two thousand people passed a 
most hilarious evening at the Garden, wrought irresistibly upon by Salvi, Marini, 
and Badiali. Coupled with the re-production of this favourite opera, was also the 
re-appearance of Signora Bertucca:Maretzck, who was warmly welcomed by many 
of her old friends, The orchestra led off with the overture in fine style, lifting the 
audience, at the very start, upto the airy height of merriment from which Ros- 
sini’s fancy took flight. 

Our readers will perhaps remember a remark or two we made last week, as to 
Marini’s natural capacity for comic parts. We are glad to remind them of this, be- 
cause we find vur views more than justified in his admirable personation of Don 
Bazilio, For a large share of the fun and merriment of the evening, we are in- 
debted to Marini. This was felt not only by the audience, but even by the actors, 
to whom, in several instances, he was so irresistibly droll, as entirely to prevent 
their getting on. This was even the case with Salvi, who several times broke into 
a laugh in the midst of his singing, at some sudden quirk of Don Bazilio. His dis- 
ordered flight across the stage—his expression of face when being assured that he 
is in a high fever—in short, his whole figure, we found irresistible. Badiali, as 
Figaro, was equally good in his way. And yet we think we have seen a better 
Figaro. We doubt if we have heard a better. He seemed to appeal strongly to 
the audience, particularly in the elaborate pirouettes he jestingly attempted, which, 
as coupled with the natural impossibilities of a too rotund figure, went off very 
well. Salvi, in Count Almaviva, found an easy and grateful part to sing. The 
music is light and airy, with few sustained notes in it, to make the rule—in his case 
—at all formidable. He sang once or twice with great strength, rivalling, for a 
moment, some of Bettini’s best and fullest tones. His acting of course was unex- 
ceptionable. He is never on the stage—so to speak—his manner being no 
manner at all, except what the moment and the occasion directly and na- 
turally suggest. We were glad the evening was cool enough for him tu assume a 
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fect. It is, after all, a great pleasure to see a thorough bred actor and singer, eve 
though his paliniest, may be already his by-gone days. There is ever an occasion, 
al gleam, as in Salvi’s tones, of greatness that was. We remember thinking th b 
same of Braham, a few years since, who came to this country with such a wreck 5! 
a voice: (Such a one as Salvi may perchance have some ten or fifteen years hence ) 
he accomplishing, occasionally, the great and marvelleus thing. : 
As regards the performance generally, we found particularly praiseworthy an 
admirable the rendering of the recitatives. These are very hard to do well, [par 
ticularly as singers are no longer used to such recitatives as we find in the older 
operas. These were so well done, as te suggest no other idea than a kind of 
musical talking ; which we hold to be the perfection of the recitative, in the comic 
style. We must say, we listened with a kind of amazement to the musical dia}. 
ogue between Marini, Badiali and Salvi, as it went nonchalantly and conversation. 
ally on, keeping, albeit, within easy and recognizable reach of the written mel 
for the voice. Marini, particularly, (as we have before, in several instances, re 
marked) is uncommonly good at this clever artistic accomplishment. And here 
let us give credit where great credit is due—we refer to the doudle-bass of th 
orchestra. You have a most expert and clever player, Signor Maretzek ! Wher. 
ever you found him, prize his services—as of course you do. In these very re. 
citatives, as in all else, you have one quick and steady hand at the double-bass 
as you seem fully aware, by leaving him, we observe, entirely to himself. The 
singers feel it, doubtless, far more sensibly than all others. 
Signora Bertucca-Maretzek, (to return once more to one attractive novelty of the 
evening) was prettily dressed and played her part very neatly. She is so well. 
known to the public, that it would be superfluous to criticise her musical perform. 
ance. We can hardly however—as honest critics—overlook the great liberties 
which she took with the score of the music. A /iffle variation, with so great a 
master as Rossiii, to suit now and then the taste or voice of a singer, may perhaps 
be secretly winked at. But such excessive variations on a part as were played on 
this occasion by the presumptuous little Rosina, we never knew to be attempted 
before. Had Rossini himself been present, what might not have been the indig. 
nant consequences? Surely the composition is showy and ornate enough, without 
any endeavour to make it more so, Be persuaded then, gentle Rosina, to le, 
Rossini have his own way with the music. 
There is still some doubt, we believe, about the possibility of securing Nih/,’, 
for the opera next season. If so, the troupe which has been engaged, may proceed 
to Boston, Philadelphia, and the South, giving New York the go-by eutirely 
Rather an extraordinary prospect for the great metropolis! It would of course 
in such a case, however, prove a most productive season for concerts, affording, 
particularly, the most golden opportunity for Catharine Hayes, who will soon, 
now, be with us. Would such an opportunity be rightly improved, on the part 
of her agents, by low priced tickets ? 

Drama. 
Mrs. Mowatt.—On Tuesday evening, at Niblo’s, a very crowded audience 
welcomed this lady’s return to the stage of her own country. Their greeting was 
a hearty one, partaking seemingly of congratulation to her on the acquisition of 
her laurels in England, and of anticipated pleasure in seeing how she had won 
and kept them.—In appearance, Mrs. Mowatt has changed considerably during 
her four years’ residence abroad, having lost the delicate and fragile air by whick 
she was wont to be distinguished, and acquired in its place that unethereal em 
bonpoint which betokens improved health and the march of time. She retains 
however—that great charm of woman, off or on the boards—her personal beauty 
There is the same winning smile and the same intelligent expression. : 
The play was “ Armand ’’—her own composition ; and what a proof of talent is 
it, to have authoress and actress combined in one! The authoress, too, was de 
servedly complimented on the piece itself, when first brought out both here an 
in England, since in its neatness of construction it would have been creditable to 
any practiced hand, and sparkles here and there with undoubted poetic gems, An 
occasional fine passage will not of course constitute a fine drama ; but the meed o! 
praise is fairly earned, when brave thoughts well clothed in words are not unfre 
quent. Such lines as these are well worth preserving. They shatter to pieces the 
sensualist’s plea of affection. 


Thy love is but se/f-/ove ! that first and worst 
Of passions—poisoned spring of every crime— 
Which hath no attribute of perfect love. 


The following also struck us as very felicitous, 

And canst thou thus the name of woman scorn ; 

Her holy mission lightly look upon ; 

Nor think that thy first sighs were soothed by her— 

Thy first prayer taught thee at a woman's kree— ; 

Thy childhood’s blessings showered from woman's hand— 

Thy manhood brightened by her watching smile— 

Thy age must in her tenderness find prop— 

And life’s last murmurs may perchance burst forth 

Where they began—upon a woman’s breast ! 
Mrs. Mowatt’s representation of Blanche was a pleasing rather than a great one 
She looks it well, and you see at a glance that she comprehends and enters into it 
—in fact, how could it be otherwise? But Nature, in gifting her with many attrac 
tions, appears to have denied one requisite qualification for stage eminence—the 
ability to sustain her own impressions. A corresponding deficiency in a singer 
would be defined, we believe, as a want of power to hold his or her note- The 
emotions and passions exhibited, and fitly exhibited by Blancle are as momentary 
and fleeting as if called forth by hearing and seeing some third person. A suscept 
ible and attentive spectator might betray the same, before the foot-lights. Blanelé 
subsides too rapidly into Mrs. Mowatt; and indeed, if the latter were by 20Y means 
acommon-place woman, one might fancy, in the intervals of excitement. a om 
forting persuasion that a lobster salad and Champagne are waiting behind te 
scenes. Nevertheless there is a certain charm about Mrs. Mowatt’s acting, more 
easily felt than described; it may be in her sweetly modulated voice, or the per 
fect gentillesse of her look and manner, or her becoming costume, or the knowledge 
that she is refined and intellectual. We cannot decide; but we advise our readers 
to see her and judge for themselves. We would only remark that we think he: 
more poetical than dramatic in her style, and that we should imagin® her strengt 
to lie rather in the highest walks of genteel comedy, than in tragedy or melodrams. 
At the same time, the author-actress undoubtedly offers double attractions Ie 
if we do not go at further length into either of them, it is in consideration " - 
copious remarks on them both, published in this paper when they were originally 
brought out. One suggestion only for the accomplished lady, which we shoul 7 
not make to so scholarly a person, if the matter of it occurred only once 9 
or twice. But it grated on our ears fifty times. Why des she retain so yon 
in her own language the French pronunciation of “ Arman | v’ At every agai 
it gives the sensitive hearer a nervous shock, better unde stood perhaps a 
ing a parallel case, than explained in words. Let Mrs. Mowatt take up an jn 
life of Napoleon, or Mr. Headley’s fire-and-fury Marshals of France. a, * 
take the first highly-wrought paragraph—and there are plenty of them—in vs co 
the Emperor’s name occurs twice or thrice ; let her read it aloud, giving caiesat™ 
its French accentuation, and we believe she will fully understand what we Legs 
say. There is no need to go the other extreme, and convert the lover ag 
sweet or bitter “almond.” Her nice ear and well balanced tongue will - e 
proper medium. Mr. Dyott sustained the hero’s part with remarkable — 
taking the heroine for his key-note, and pitching the whole tone of his own 
formance in excellent accordance therewith. We can call no charac'er to mine ©" 
which he plays so well, As for the rest—if Mrs. Mowatt be velvet, and Mr. oo 
be morocco,—which are pretty fair emblems of their style—“ the rest are 
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leather and prunella.”’ 

Burron’s.—Well done, O favourite of the public! The house in 
Street, from being the dirtiest and most lack-lustre one in town, has en ne nee 
a bijou of a place, gay, glittering, and roomy. The decoraticns, t09, are in € oe 
lent taste—save the hitching together of the crimson upholstery oan ae will 
greep curtain. But when was critic ever satisfied ? Laughing and smiling W 
be none the less; and Mr. Burton is beginning another promising season. 
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Broveuam’s LYceuM opens on Monday next; and THE BRoADW We tras 


later—so at least says rumour. Mr. Barry has returned from Europe. 
and doubt not that he will do much for the success of this establishment. 


Prefessor Anderson is drawing all the world to Tripler Hall. 


Mr. Bunn, a practiced hand at theatrical speculations and ent the li 
Drury Lane for two years, from Christmas. Punch, varying slig - J snsured 
° » pe ens . 
“ Macbeth,” says that success in this hazardous enterprise could only 
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small wig, an embellishment which his personal comfort seldom allows him to af- 


if Barnum would but march to Drury Lane. 


Dyett 
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notices of New Works. 


Tue Stone-Mason or Saint Point. By A. De Lamartine. New 
york. 1851. Harpers. The translator of this “ village tale” might 
well have put his name to his work, for it is in every respect a credita- 
ple one; and the rendering of French into good readable English is not 
quite so easy a8 may be imagined. The story itself is full of gethes 
and beauty, though as usual somewhat marred by the author’s ten- 
dency to exaggerate his strong points. Thus, whilst in these “short 
and simple annals” he represents the rustic workman as endowed with 
religious faith strong enough to remove mountains, and puts a creed 
into his lips that were worthy of sn inspired apostle, he must needs 
overdo his picture, and spoil a fine and obvious contrast. An extract 
will explain what we mean. To a description of the stone-mason s per- 
gon and costume he adds, 

But under this rude exterior, and these rustic garments, there nevertheless 
shone forth, from the uncovered head of this man, a stamp, I do not only say of the 
dignity, but of the divinity of the human countenance, which overawed your eye, 
and removed any idea of vulgarity and of disdain from the mind of the beholder. 
The outline of the forehead was as elevated, as straight, as free from any i noble 
curves or depressions, as the outline of the forehead of Plato, in his busts, that re- 
fect the sun of Attica, The muscles of the orbits of his eyes, his temples, his 
cheeks, lips, and chin, attenuated, hollow, palpitating, had, at the same time, the 
repose and the sensibility of a young girl just recovering from some long illness, or 
from some secret sorrow. is pean fringed with long lashes, rose over the 
round clear-blue and widely-opened eyes like the lids of a man accustomed to look 
upward, and on elevated things. The lashes threw a shade full of sy be: 
tween the edge of the lids and the eye. Meditation and prayer might shelter them- 
selves there without interrupting his glance. His nose, straight, and slightly raised 
in the middle, by the net-work of veins visible beneath a fine skin, showed the 
partition of the nostrils by which it was attached to the lips, and which was trans- 
parent in the sun that shone on the other side of him. The muscles of the mouth 
were pliant, without contraction and without harshness ; they were a litle pressed 
downward at the corners by the weight of aninvoluntary sorrow ; but often they 
were raised again by the spring of his intellectual firmness. His complexion had 
the smooth and healthy whiteness of marble which is exposed to the air. The 
strong shadow of his black hair flickered on his cheeks, and relieved their pale- 
ness. His face was a little bent downward more by the habitual power of reflec- 

tion than by the attitude of his trade. Walking in this manner near this man, 1m- 
perfectly seen on one side in the light of the sun, which he hid from me, and which 
clothed him with its halo of rays, I seemed to be walking beside a soul. Every 
thing thought, every thing felt, every thing aspired, every thing ascended in that 
head, when detached from the rustic body which carried it. One could fancy that 
one saw the profile of a thought making itself visible, in the morning sun, npon the 
blue and luminous vault of the firmament. I did not dare to address a word to 
him, for fear of deranging the repose of his features. His voice, when he briefly 
answered the old farmer, was vibrating, deep, and low, like the sound of a thin 
marble slab without acrack, under the small hammer of the polisher. His accent 
was not that of talking—he chanted. One might have said that every thing wasa 
hymn in that breast, even to yes or no. 


The plot is simple and may be sketched in a few words. Claude des 
Huttes, the mason, lives from infancy to early manhood in a pastoral 
region of the Jura mountains. His father is dead. The inmates of his 
humble abode are his mother, a blind brother, a young sister, and his 
orphan cousin Denise. The latter has specially devoted herself to the 
care of the poor blind boy, and has become in fact the light of his eyes. 
Claude and Denise are betrothed, and the latter in the excess of her 
happiness relaxes somewhat in her close attendance on her sightless 
cousin. He is broken-hearted, and attempts to drown himself. His 
mother dotes on him with that fondness, so commonly bestowed by mo- 
thers upon the feeblest of their offspring; and working upon the obe- 
dient and unselfish natures of Claude and Denise, persuades them that 
it is their duty to break off their engagement. The sacrifice is made. 
Claude goes forth into the world to seek his fortunes; and bowing 
meekly to parental authority, Denise becomes the blind youth’s wife. 

After a lapse of several years Claude, who has remained in perfect ig- 
norance of home events, returns and finds Denise a widow with two 
children, and his aged mother in great straits. His return is welcomed. 

A dispensation is obtained, to enable him to marry his sister-in-law. 

Every thing promises happiness in reward for the noble self-sacrifice 
exhibited in earlier life by the lovers; when a frightful catastrophe 
happens, more worthy, let us add, of a Porte St. Martin melodrama, 
than of so charming and touching a romance. Claude had intended on 
the eve of his wedding to celebrate the event by a grand explosion in 
his stone quarry. A train is laid for the purpose; but, alas! the hap- 
dess Denise and her children pass by the mouth of the quarry at an un- 
fortunate moment. A spark—you can guess, reader, what takes place. 
Claude is again a lone and desolate being. 

Such is the story, told on the very scene itself, by the mason to the 
author. But we must do Lamartine the justice to say that he does 
not make himself herein the hero of the book, although his amour-pro- 
preand vanity have frequently betrayed him, in his minor publications, 
into a use of the first person, when the third might better have been 
sudstituted. We conclude with a couple of extracts our strong recom- 
mendation of this novelette to those who can enjoy pictures of rural 
scenery, and a peep into the hearts of the uneducated. Here is a little 

bit of love-making, which might be worth a painter’s attention. 


_ Itappeared that Denise also found the days long at home as I found them long 
inthe quarry. For now, before she heard twelve strike on the clock of Saint 
Point, she took up her basket of woven willow wands, at the bottom of which she 
put a linen napkin, and quite alone, she brought me my bread, milk, butter, and 
saltto the quarry. She no longer felt any fear of meeting me, nor even of remain- 
ing lete-a-tele with me at the furthest end of the quarry or the cave But I did not 
wish her to come down there for fear of her cutting her beautiful naked feet on 
the sharp-edged rubbish lying about where I had been at work. As soon as I 
heard her coming, I climbed up to the top, took the basket, and sat down to eat my 
meal above the quarry under the great oak-tree, the uncovered roots of which 
hung over the precipice like serpents fastened to the branches by their heads, 
while they let their tails wave about downward. Then she wok what she had 
brought out of the basket; spread the coarse linen napkin on the grass, and remain- 
ed standing there, leaning against a tree, to see me eat and drink. It was in vain 
I said to her, “ Sit down, then, Denise, and eat a morsel with me !”” She laughed, 
and said “No; that was all very well when we had not spoken yet, and I 
Was only your cousin; but now that I am engaged to you, and that you will soon 
y my master, I must serve you, and not sit down and eat before you.” 

tis the custom of the country, sir; I had nothing to say; buc I revenged my- 
self by purposely letting some of my bread fall on the ground, that I might touch 
her feet with my lips, as if by chance, when I picked it up. She blushed and mov- 
ed them back. “This was the way we passed the time, Sir. 


Lamartine, in the few following lines, does well in making the speaker 


choose his illustrations from what was obvious at the moment, both to 
speaker and listener. 


Mone the time whn I most admired her, sir, was when we went among the 
— . the mountains to cut faggots for winter, and my mother put one on her 
it cae ong as the trunk of a cherry-tree, with its leaves and flowers on it, to let 
well the ground and comb them off as it was carried down to the huuse. You 
on a said, when you saw that young girl's face bent under the weight of 
pes nas wee. which swept the earth ten feet behind her, rustling and sowing its 
he a owers in her path as she went on, thata fairy had suddenly risen from 
int to carry beg the covering of the field where she had slept the night be- 
oe r you might have believed you saw one of those beautiful peacocks that 
} ave in your garden, witha woman's face, trailing and unrolling in the sun a 


he omg tail, with its blue and yellow eyes, which he had sown in the grass he- 
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lively and instructive contributions to 
History : the former set was favourably 
‘nonymous writer certain! 


tri : ass 
ae to invest with interest many winged and creeping insects upon 
ich one is accustomed to look with contempt or aversion. As a sam- 


a of style, take this extract; the author, be it remembered, dates his 
4acles from the top of an oak. 


We . 

in Tron yestucended ta. lofty eminence, whence, as a spectator of London look- 
city. Tn the oa St. Paul’s, we are taking a bird's eye view over a populous 
rasinees chester’ swarin a motley multitude, passing and repassing, some on 
tions—others are pleasure. Some are employed in the erection of solid habita 
all other capitals “he we shady tents upon the spots of verdure with which, above 
tion large aliken ha € city abounds. Others, again, are weaving for their occupa- 

fi mmocks, or are rocked within them by the breeze, while they 


take re 

esh : 

3; and, as if th — Of these, some are now issuing from their luxurious 
? © lootways (although of wood), were too rugged for their ten- 


Redfield. A second series of 
a peculiar branch of Natural 
noticed in our columns. The 
y shows considerable tact, for he or she con- 








der feet, are laying down silken carpets on the ways they are about to travel, 
Yonder, on one of the smooth green areas, slowly advances a compact military- 
looking body, marshalled in files, dressed in uniform, and headed by a leader. . 

And now what have we here? A group, as it would seem, of pantomimic 
players, belonging to some strollivg company. Truly, they are clever fellows in 
the art of posture-makingy Ye Grimaldis of Greenwich, and balancers of St Bar- 
tholomew ! hide your diminished heads behind your baize drop-curtains! Ye are 
but bunglers in your trade ! , : 

Look at one of the performers. He grasps with his feet an upright pole, with 
which bis body, extended horizontally, stiff and motionless, forms a right angle, of 
which both sides. instead of only one, look as if formed of wood. What prodigi- 
ous strength of muscle! He looks like a cataleptic patient under the hands of a 
mesmeriser. See now one of his companions—head and feet nearly met upon the 
ground—back raised into ax arch. This strange position would seem but a 
part of his walking-:inovement ; for now, stretching forward, he —. as it 
were, with his henta another step; then drawing up his rear, brings feet and heel 
again almost together, and so progresses, looping as he goes, and measuring the 
ground he seal on. Athird of his comrades, dressed in like manner, is sitting 
idle on a horizontal pole, raised a tremendous height above theground. But now 
—powers of earth and air !—he throws himself off his station, and must be dashed 
to atoms! Not he! the rogue! for there he hangs suspended by a slender rope, 
mid-air, like “ one that gathers samphire.’ Will he let himself drop, now, from 
that stil! fearful height, or has he yet more length of rope (hid nobody knows 
where) to let Musil avon easy ? By Jove! neither. He’s climbing up again by 
the line to which he dangles: and now he’s reached the top—the place from 
whence he fell. Bravo! master tumbler! Bravo! most excellent posture-master ! 
You shall have our interest for a season at Vauxhall ! 

Contrasted with these, who seem the idlers of the city, we see, here and there, 
tottering under enormous burthens, and distinguished by their dingy hue, large 
heads and slender frames, some who appear the most laborious of all the labour- 
ing population. Occupying the lowest quarters of the metropolis, and emerging 
from underground, this class corresponds, apparently, withthe subterranean dwel- 
Jers of London and all great capitals—demizens of cellars and dark kitchens, and 
drudges of the community. : 

This, and much more, though nothing perhaps altogether new, is to be seen “‘un- 
der the sun” in the highways of this extensive city; and there are also other 
things (alas! not new either) going on in the shade and the bye ways thereof. 
There murder is boldly stalking, or slily lurking. The stroug are preying on the 
weak, Members of one society, nay uf one family, are openly attacking or secret- 
ly injuring each other; while greedy parasites are for ever preying on tle sub- 
stance of those by whom they live: 


The book is neatly got up, and its many illustrations betoken a tal- 
ented artist, albeit they are very feebly engraved. 

Memorrs oF THE Rev. Epwarp BickersTetH. By the Rev. T. R. 
Birks. Ibid. Harpers. Two volumes of biography, which will be ac- 
ceptable to many members of the Church of England, devoted as they 
are to the life and labours of one of its eminent and useful members. 
Dr. Tyng of this city strongly recommends the work, in a brief intro- 
ductory notice. 

SHAKSPEARE’s Works. Boston. Phillips, Sampson & Co. The com- 
pletion of this splendid edition of Shakspeare’s dramatic and poeti- 
cal works renders it only a matter of justice that we should once more 
strongly commend it to the notice of our readers. Goodlier octavos 
than these rarely issue from the presses of London or Paris, and we 
trust that they will find a place in every library throughout the land. 
It also speaks well for the healthiness of public taste, that an enter- 
prise of this sort can meet with such signal success, as we understand 
has attended this publication. 

Lire AnD Manners. By Thomas De Quincey. Ibid. Ticknor & Co. 
This is a portion of the autobiography of the above-named sound and 
sterling writer, who is identified with some of the most powerful and 
brilliant criticisms of the day. Events and persons, who figured at 
the close of the last and at the commencement of the present century, 
stand before us here reviewed with candour and judgment; the per- 
sonal experiences and reminiscences of the author giving real freshness 
and apparent truthfulness to the narrative. The picture of the Irish 
Rebellion of 1798, and the plea for the University of Oxford, have a 
special interest. The volume forms one of the series of De Quincey’s 
works now in course of publication, and is—as usual with the books is- 
sued by this eminent firm—a pattern of neatness. 

A Manvat or Roman Antiquities. By Charles Anthon, L.L.D. 
New York. 1851. Harpers. A valuable addition to school books, the 
name of the compiler being sufficient guarantee for its correctness, 
and its very numerous illustrations, embodied with the text, giving 
it a decided advantage over similar works. 

Le Monireur pve LA Move. Ibid. Strange. This monthly jour- 
nal, devoted to ladies’ fashions, and published both in French and Eng- 
lish, deserves a word of praise for the prettiness of its coloured illus- 
trations. They are certainly unique of their kind—such charming cos- 
tumes—such loves of faces—such feet, like little mice peeping out from 
petticoats—such Lilliputian hands—such romantic landscapes—and all 
for such a useful purpose! 

THe TrapvE AND CoMMERCE OF THE British NortTH AMERICAN 
Cotonies. By J. D. Andrews. Washington. Printed for the Senate. 
The author and compiler of this volume, who holds the appointment of 
U.S. Consul at St. John, N.B., deserves the thanks of the great com- 
mercial community of these regions for the industry with which he 
has gleaned so much information, and the skill with which he has ar- 
ranged it. By its perusal a good knowledge may be obtained on the 
subject of the desired free trade between the Provinces and the United 
States—a question much mooted, but little understood. 


Books Recetvrp.—The London Quarterly for July. L. Scott § Co.—Rob 
Roy, No. 87 of the Modern Standard Drama. 8S. French.—The Corsair, by 
George Sand, translated by J. Bauer. Bunce § Bro—The U.S. Post Office 
Guide. Appleton.—Braithwaite’s Retrospect of Practical Medicine and Surgery. 
Part 23. JD. Adee—Knickerbocker Magazine for August. S. Hueston.—The 
Democratic Review for August. Kettell.—The Elements of Algebra, designed 
for beginners, by E. Loomis, M.A. Harpers.—Home is Home, a domestic tale. 


—Appleton. 
Hine Arts. 


By A. Koliner. New York. Goupil, Vibert 
&§ Co.—A series of six lithographic engravings neatly executed, and 
representing scenes familiar to most travellers through British North 
America. They comprise Quebec, the Fall of Montmorenci, the Thou- 
sand Isles, Montreal, Kingston, and Toronto. 

Meave Brorners. Ibid. Meade.—A portrait of the clever Daguer- 
reotype artists of this name, extremely well drawn by Mr. D'Avignon. 

Tue Art-Journau. G. Virtue.—The August double number is 
so thickly bedizened with wood cuts and engravings, that it comes 
more naturally under the above heading, than under that of books. 
The Vernon Gallery and the Great Exhibition are its never-failing 
sources of entertainment. Selected from the former we find ‘ The 
Astronomer,” by H. Wyatt, a half-length sitting figure broadly and 
powerfully treated, and ‘* The Lake of Avernus” by Wilson, a most 
lovely landscape. There is also an engraving of a fine group in marble 
by W. Theed, the subject of which is the return of the Prodigal Son. 
It consists of two figures, the father and the youth; the former is full 
of power and beauty. We must furthermore notice the admirable 
etchings after the works of Both, inserted in a biographical sketch of 
that agreeable painter. As for all the fancy articles from the world’s 
gathering in Hyde Park, they are indeed ‘‘ too numerous to mention.» 
Without noticing them in detail, we must, however, commend the 
beautiful style in which many of them are engraved on wood. 

THE PICTURE-GALLERIES OF ENGLAND. 
NORTHUMBERLAND HOUSE. 

When Monsieur Jules Chassaignac and I separated last month, after 
seeing Lord Ellesmere’s collection of pictures, it was arranged that my 
French friend should breakfast with me on a certain morning ; and 
that we should then proceed together to Northumberland House. My 
guest arrived punctual to the appointed hour. Anxious to study his 
tastes: and being myself, moreover, somewhat of a foreigner in my 
g astronomic tendencies, I had taken care that our morning meal should 
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be of as continental a composition as possible. Nothing could exceed 
the gratitude and satisfaction of Monsieur Jules while he delightedly 
reviewed the dishes on the table. Some designing English friend had 
lured the helpless and unwary foreigner, the evening before, into a 
“ chop-house ;” and had, then and there, deluded him into eating a 
British dinner of “‘ good, juicy steak,” washed down by a pint of fiery 
tavern port. ‘‘ Ah! my triend,”—cried the ill-fated Jules, piteously 
laying his finger upon the pit of his stomach—* what torture have I 
suffered through your cookery and your wine! The steak—parole @ 
honneur, I saw just such another Peer of meat, the other day flung 
raw to the tiger at the Zoological Gardens !—and this was nearly raw 
too—the steak, I say, was red in the middle; flavoured with coal-smoke 
outside; and tough !—Ou/’ grill me my own boots next time, andI will 
as e@sily masticate them !—I tried this accursed steak, dear friend, 
first with the left jaw and then with the right—vain effort! I anatom- 
ised it into the thinnest of strips with my knife—the strips stuck in my 
teeth! Finally, I cut it into little reund knobs, and swallowed, des- 
paizing, the meat-pills which I had made—my breast heaved ; convul- 
sions shook my stomach to its centre; I hiccupped long and loudly, and 
became dyspeptic on the spot !” 

“ And the wine ?”’—I asked, smilingly in spite of myself at my friend’s 
first experience of a juicy British steak. 

«He smiles! my amiable comrade of Albion smiles benignant, while 
I speak of horrors !’—exclaimed Monsieur Jules, in mournful and re- 

roving accents—‘‘ The wine, did you say ?—Listen and pity me !— 
Last night I tossed off my bed-clothes a prey to raging fever—I drank, 
first the contents of my water- bottle, then the floods of turbid liquid in 
my capacious bsg pe —I slept ; and had the nightmare—I awoke 
this morning with blood-shot eyes, a parched tongue, an aching head, a 
trembling hand. Ask me what produced such atrocities of disease in 
so robust a frame as mine '—I answer a pint of port!” With this last 
emphatic figure of oratory, Monsieur Jules quitted the subject abruptly, 
and proceeded-to repair his shattered digestive powers with a cotelette 
a la jardiniére and a glass of Chablis. 

Whether it was that we dawdled too long over our breakfast (the 
most delightful of all meals to dawdle over!) or that our conversation 
on my friend’s favourite subject, the Fine Arts, ran to an unusual 
length, I know not; but this is certaip, we were not ready to start for 
our inspection of the pictures at Northumberland House, until one o’ 
clock. When we arrived at the place of our destination—Monsieur 
Jules having been pitilessly sarcastic on Trafalgar-square, by the 
way—the ducal mansion appeared to be the main focus of attraction to 
the whole neighbourhood. Smartly-dressed ladies and gentlemen were 
crowding out or crowding in, through the inconveniently narrow door- 
way which served both to receive and dismiss them, without any inter- 
mission—while, around the outer gate stood a throng of people, to whom 
the sight of other people first going into a large house and then goin 
away from a large house, seemed to be a most intensely exciting an 
interesting spectacle. After a momentary struggle, Monsieur Jules 
and I, and a fat old lady clad in a perfect expanse of white muslin— 
who became somehow inextricably mixed up with us throughout our 
visit to Northumberland House—made our way together triumphantly 
through the door; presented our cards of admission to the attendant 
policeman; and then, after crossing a Jarge quadrangular court-yard, 
entered the apartments on the ground floor. 

The first room to which we were adwitted, was so crowded that it was 
no easy matter, for a few minutes to catch sight of any pictures but 
those hanging nearest the ceiling. When, at length, we got nearer to 
the walls, we found ourselves opposite a portrait of “ Edward the 
Sixth,” in his childhood, by Mabuse. This work—making some allow- 
ance for the stiffness and quaintness of the earlier schools of art—is an 
admirable production ; admirable for its uncomprising fidelity to Nature, 
for its daguerreotype truthfulness and reality. The figure is repre- 
sented walking forward with the tottering gait of childhood. The po- 
sition of the arms and even of the fingers of each hand, exhibits with 
the most life-like accuracy the manner in which the little prince is 
cautiously balancing himself while he walks. The faceis painted with 
extraordinary purity and finish—the surface thin and delicate as itis, 
has no appearance of meagreness or hardness—and those negative gray- 
ish tints in flesh, which are always numbered among the main difficul- 
ties of colour to the modern artist, are here rendered almostto perfection 
by the old painter. It is not, indeed, till we come to the drapery, that 
we see anything of the immaturity of art, at the period when the pic- 
ture was painted. The appearance of hardness and stiffness about this 
portion of the work, is however of little consequence, if the admirable 
truth and nature of its more important parts be properly considered. 
As an historical portrait its value can hardly be overrated ; for it must 
at once proclaim itself to every eye as having been a striking likeness. 
Even the infancy of Edward the Sixth has its own peculiar interest for 
us ; he is one of the few kings whose memory we can honestly cherish 
with affection and respect. 

** A great painter this Mabuse—he was a Frenchman of course”— 
says Monsieur Jules, at once assuming the fact from the name, with all 
the proverbial hurry and hardihood of his nation. 

**T am not sure of that, my friend. His real name was John Gos- 
saert, which has not a very French sound. He was called Maubeuge 
(afterwards Frenchified into Mabuse) cfter the name of his birth-place, 
a town in Hainault ; which, at the period when he lived—the sixteenth 
century—-was, I think, a province in the possession of the Spanish 
branch of the House of Austria. Consequently ”— 

** Ah, my dear fellow! consider the heat of the weather, and cease 
expatiating on the House of Austria, and the sixteenth century ! lecture 
not on history to a man in a perspiration, who still suffers from an un- 
digested rump steak! I yield—Mabuse was not a Frenchman—let us 
say nothing more of Mabuse: unless, indeed, you can say something 
amusing about him !* 

*‘T think I can, Monsieur Jules; for Mabuse himself was a tho- 
roughly amusing character. He was the most restless and rec\less of 
beings ; half his time was spent in taverns, or in running about from 
one amusement to another, in all parts of the continent. How he was 
able to study and to paint, is a mystery; but work he did, nevertheless. 
He painted admirable Scripture subjects as well as portraits. One of 
the former—an altar-piece, which was destroyed by lightning, along 
with the church that it once decorated—won the warm admiration of 
Albert Durer. He produced, also, an admirable picture of the Virgin 
Mary as Queen of Heaven, now in the possession of the King of Bavaria. 
He was in the service of the Marquis of Verens, while he was at work 
on this ; and here he committed one of his most amusing imprudencies. 
The Marquis gave a grand entertainment to the emperor, Charles the 
Fifth, and clothed all his household, for the occasion, in new liveries. 
Mabuse and two others were furnished with suits of splendid white 
brocade. By some means the painter contrived to get possession of his 
new dress a few days before the entertainment. hite brocade was 
nothing to Mabuse, compared to a bottle of wine—so he coolly sold the 
whole suit, and spent the proceeds jollily at a tavern. When the em- 
peror arrived, the painter, nevertheless, took his proper place, and pas- 
sed before his sovereign along with the rest. His dress, however, was 
of such superior whiteness to the dress of any one else, that it attracted 
the special notice of Charles the Fifth. Mabuse was stopped and brought 
before his majesty for particular investigation; when, to the intense 
amusement of everybody, it was discovered that he had supplied the 
loss of his brocade, by clothing himself from head to foot in white pa- 
per! His life was one series of scrapes of this sort. When he came to 
England, it was after a long imprisonment for debt, at Middelburg.— 
Henry the Eighth employed him to paint the royal children—and there 
is one of the admirable results of this commission, hanging before us on 
the walls of Northumberland House.—And now, Mousieur Jules, hay- 
ing told you all I know about Mabuse—the date, place, and manner of 
his death being alike uncertain—let us look around, and see what more 
is worthy of notice in this room.” 

We do not find much to admire. Some pictures by the second-rate 
Italian painters fail to impress us particularly. ‘‘ A Landscape,” said 
to be by Ruysdael, strikes us as of doubtful authenticity. “ Two Views 
on the Thames, at London,” by Canaletti, display much firmness and 
clearness of painting; but the atmospheric effect on buildings and 
water is the same as in the painter’s views of Venice—and even there, 
it is not true to Nature; at least, not true to the aspect of Venice in 
the present day. We leave the room, convinced that there is nothing 
in it comparable, for an instant, to the “‘ Portrait” by Mabuse. The 
next, and larger, apartment makes amends, however, for any previous 
disappointment. It contains some magnificent pictures—chief among 
all, the renowned “ Portraits of the Cornaro Family,” by Titian. 

This superb picture sums up, as it were, all the master’s many and 
wonderful powers as @ portrait painter. Had it possessed no other ex- 
cellence, the composition alone of the work would entitle it to rank 
among the most consummate efforts of art. The simplicity, the gran- 
deur, the originality of the arrangement—presenting the elders of the 
family as kneeling before an altar raised in the open air, the younger 
members occupying the lower positions at each side—must be seen to 








be appreciated. When to these qualities, are added, as displayed in 
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this work, the further merits of depth, harmony, and magnificence of 
colour, of broad, solemn light and shade—of striking dramatic power 
in preserving and developing each marking variety of age and charac- 
ter, of expres:ion and position, we have, perhaps in the portraits of the 
Cornaro family, an example of the most perfect picture of the kind that 
was ever painted. It is difficult to know which to admire most—the 
glowing beauty and freshness of the a countenances at the side 
of the composition, or the dignity and fervour of character in the elder 
members of the family who occupy the middle. Tc the young portrait- 
painter of our day, this picture ought to be in itself a complete prac- 
tical treatise on his art ‘ 

The next work we come to, is a male portrait by Tintoretto. Inferior 
though it may be to the Titian, it has great merit in the modelling and 

ainting of the features. Its fault is want of proportion—both the 

y aud hand are absurdly exaggerated in size, as compared with the 
dimensions of the head and face. The two animal pictures by Snyders, 
which hang in this room, would only be remarkable as showing how 
inferior the old masters were to the moderns in painting dogs, were 
it not for the landscape backgrounds which have been supplied by Ru- 
bens, One of these, especially, (in the picture placed farthest from the 
“Cornaro Family”) is a charming study from Nature, touched in with 
admirable vigour and freedom. 

But, it is not only by such minor productions as these that Rubens 
is represented at Northumberland House. A large picture of ‘‘ Nymphs 
and Satyrs” displays his florid glories of hue in the same room which 
exhibits the purer and grander colouring of his model, Titian. What 
astonishing nymphs are the nymphs of Rubens! What jolly, good- 
humoured, fleshy young women they are to lock upon! With what a 
hearty, heavy tread they set their fat feet down upon the earth! How 
one longs to see them milking cows, or hunting the slipper, or jigging 
down the middle and up again in a country dance, or doiug anything 
but trying to be allegorical and poetical, and mythological, with such 
exuberant bosoms, and such laughing full-blown faces as those! And 
yet, if you can once get over the absence of the ideal und the refined in 
the forms of these jovial Dutch nymphs, if you can only look at the 

icture apart from the subject which it professes to represent, how the 
ny bold composition, and the splendour and brilliancy of the colour- 
ing of Rubens, impress you! Titian excepted, who surpasses him in 
the management of the palelte? The gaiety and magnificence of the 
man’s life seem to have transferred themselves to his colours, the mo- 
ment they touched the canvas; and somethin: of his own free kind 
heart—always generous and cordial, even to the most envious among 
his brother painters—must surely have got into this picture, in the 
shape of those frolicksome good-humoured nymphs ! Cavil as much as 
you please about his want of refinement, still the famous Fleming is 
worthy of his fame, and still he keeps his place in spite of you among 
the mighty masters of the art! 

We move on, to look at another picture by Titian—portraits of 
« Cardinal Sforza and Machiavelli,’ Necessarily less striking in ar- 
rangement than the larger subject of the ‘‘Cornaro Family,” this 
work is, nevertheless, equally worthy of the master in tone and treat- 

ment. The heads are painted with consummate power and solidity of 
‘* handling ;” the colouring is impressively rich and solemn: and the 
expressions, especially in the features of Machiavelli—are full of power 
and significance. The faces both of the cardinal and the diplomatist 
are, in this respect, perfect studies for the physiognomist, as well as the 

ainter. While occupied with portrait art, as exhibited at Northum- 

erland House, we must not forget to notice a picture containing the 
likenesses of three gentlemen, by Dobson, which hangs in the same room 
with the Titians. Dobson was the English artist who succeeded Van- 
dyck in his appointments under Charles I. ; and this work, if taken as 
a criterion of his merits, proves that he was a worthy subsistute for his 
illustrious predecessor. The heads delineated are treated with great 
breadth and firmness, and the colouring possesses a harmony and 
sobriety which agreeably recal to the mind even ths best efforts of Van- 
dyck himself. 

The last of the large pictures in this apartment has the name of 
Lancetto inscribed on it. A nude figure of a man on his back, dexter- 
ously foreshortened, and represented as kicking out his legs in all the 
agonies of a tremendous fall, is the principal, and not very attractive, 
object on the canvas. Judging by the lurid darkness, and smoke, fill- 
ing the background, and by certain mysterious forms which we can 
just distinguish through it, we imagine the subject of the work—the 
frame exhibiting no title to guide us—to be the fall of Satan. Setting 
aside conjecture, however, it is easy to see that the figure is cleverly 
drawn, and boldly painted; but by no means equally easy to discover 
any higher merit—or, indeed in the strict sense of the term, any 
high merit at all—in the picture. It belongs to that inferior school of 
art which seeks for nothing beyond the display of mechanical skill; and 
as such, it possesses little attraction for us. We go at once into the 
next room. 

Here, the walls are not adorned by the painter, but by tle decora- 
tor. The material of which they are composed is gorgeous in colour, 
and is, ornamented with great splendour. It is not a little diverting 
to observe, that this room evidently possesses much more interest than 
the picture-rooms for a considerable proportion of the visitors to 
Northumberland House. People, who were quite contented with walk- 
ing slowly past the ‘'Cornaro Family,” now dwell enraptured over 
magnificent chairs, tables, sofas, and gold mouldings. Monsiour Jules, 
as a painter himself, and an enthusiast for his profession, views this 
spectacle with so much indignation, and expresses himself so contemp- 
tuously about what he calls ‘the rivalry of the miserable upholsterers,” 
that I consider it an imperative duty to lead him forthwith into the 
next room, where he becomes comparatively cool again among the old 
tapestry hangings which clothe the walls. These homely needlework 
pictures he can regard with an eye of mercy ; for he always considers 
them somewhat in the light of poor relat:ons to the fine arts. 

The last of the range of apartments on the ground-floor is the largest 
of all. As regards length, its extent is magniticent ; but it seems hard- 
ly broad enough to be ingood architectural proportion. Here, again, 
the decorations are of great a plendour ; and, this time, Monsieur Jules 
sees them combined with works of art. Extending down the whole 
length of the room are full-sized copies in oil from some of the great 
frescoes of Raphael at Rome. The best of these copies are two from 
the series known as the “‘ Story of Cupid and Psyche; that executed 
by Pompeio Battoni being entitled to take the firstrank. But though 
each copy has been produced by a different artist, all have the same 
pervading faults—viz. a general yellowness of tone, and a coarseness 
of execution. These defects were perhaps unavoidable. The substance 
worked upon, and the methods of using the materials, are so different 
in painting in fresco and painting in oil, that an original executed in 
the first ‘‘ medium” cannot be fairly reproduced in the second—at least, 
as regards the colouring. Except that they have the advantage in size 
and importance, the copies of Raphael’s frescoes at Northumberland 
House have really less superiority over engravings, as reproductions of 
his works, than might at first be imagined. It is true that here and 
there in detached parts they may reflect some of his colour, where the 
eolour in the originals happens to be most positive; but of the general 
tone and effe>t of the noble frescoes at the Vatican and the Farnesina— 
of their cool shadows and etna lights, of their indescribable del- 
icacies and harmonies of hue—these copies, however, can hardly be 
said even to convey an idea. 

Leaving the last and most a of the ground-floor apartments, 
we retrace our steps to the hall, mount the grand staircase, and enter 
the drawing-rooms. Here, the pictures are in the minority through- 
out. Some family portraits of comparatively modern date, and a few 
small works of the Dutch School, not above average merit, are the only 
productions of the easel to be seen. Those pertinaceous rivals of Mon- 
sieur Jules and his profession—the upholsterers—are represented in 
unrivalled glory. Rich cabinets, vases, tables, silks, satins, and bro- 
cades, precious “‘ curiosities,” and charming little mantel piece orna- 

ments, surround us on all sides—everything is luxurious, and every- 
thing is in good taste. Besides the evident pleasure which our fellow 
sight-seers feel in looking at the brilliant objects around them, no 
small part of their number appear to derive great additional gratifica- 
tion from contemplating themselves in the large glasses which orna- 
ment the rooms. The gentlemen seem, upon the whole, rather more 
freely addicted to this interesting and innocent recreation than the 
ladies ; and are, apparently, also more enamoured of their own images 
Each is quite a Narcissus of the nineteenth century! I try to direct 
Monsieur Jules’ attention to the very profitable use which some of our 
neighbours are making ofa visit to Northumberland House; but he 


looks about him with vacant eyes. He is thinking of the Titians down 


stairs; he cherishes a Sperten indifference towards the luxuries of “ur- 
niture ; he is tired of 

dawdlers around him; and, in short, he is now only axious to go. 
Very good, Monsieur Jules, let us depart by all means. 


awdling through fine rooms, with crowds of 


e Perhaps you 
will be more thoroughly pleased when we visit Syon House, which the 


at least, you will be some six miles away from this London atmosphere 
which weighs so heavily on your Parisian lungs—there, whatever the 
crowd in the rooms, the gardens will always secure you the privilege 
of walking at your case. 





LAMARTINL’S ESTIMATE OF NAPOLEON. 


The French nation may, we think, be congratulated on one of its 
most distinguished authors venturing to speak in plain terms of their 
great idol. The following extracts are from Lamartine’s new work on 
the Restoration. 


Wuat NaApo.Leon DID FOR FRANCE AND FoR Himse.r.—He left 
freedom chained, equality compromised by posthumous institutions, 
feudalism parodied, without power to exist, hunan conscience re sold, 
philoso hy proscribed, prejudices encouraged, the human mind dimin- 
ished, instruction materialised and concentrated in the pure sciences 
alone, schools converted into barracks, literatare degraded by censor- 
ship, or humbled by baseness, national representation perverted, elec- 
tion abolished, the arts enslaved, commerce destroyed, credit annihi- 
lated, navigation suppressed, international hatred revived, the people 
oppressed, or enrolled in the army, paying in blood or taxes the am- 
bition of an unequalled soldier, but covering with the great name of 
France the contradictions of the age, the miseries and degradation of 
the country. This is the founder! This is the man !—a man instead 
of a revolution !—a man instead of an epoch !—a man instead of a coun- 
try !—a man instead of a nation! Nothing after him! nothing around 
him but his shadow, making sterile the eighteenth century, absorbed 
and concentrated in himself alone. Personal glory will be always 
spoken of as characterizing the age of Napoleon; but it will never merit 
the praise bestowed upon that of Augustus, of Charlemagne, and of 
Louis XLV. There is no age; there is only a name; and this name 
signifies nothing to humanity but himself. 

False in institutions, for he retrograded ; false in policy, for he de- 
based ; false in morals, for he corrupted ; fa.se in civilization, for he 
oppressed ; false in diplomacy, for he isolated—he was only true in 
war; for he shed torrents of human blood. But what can we then 
allow him? His individual genius was great; but it was the genius of 
materialism.—His intelligence was vast and clear, but it was the in- 
telligence of calculation. He counted, he weighed, he measured; but 
he felt not; he loved not ; he sympathised with none; he was a statue 
rather than a man. Therein lay his inferiority to Alexander and to 
Cvesar: he resembled more the Hannibal of the Aristocracy. Few men 
have thus been moulded, and moulded cold. All was solid, nothing 
gushed forth, in that mind nothing was moved. His metallic nature 
was felt even in his style. He was, perhaps, the greatest writer of 
human events since Machiavel. Much superior to Cesar in the account 
of his campaigns, his style is not the written expression alone; it is 
the action. Every sentence in his pages is, so to speak, the counter- 
part and counter-impression of the fact. There is neither a letter, a 
sound, or a colour wasted between the fact and the word, and the word 
is himself His phrases concise, but struck off with ornament, recall 
those times when Bajazet and Charlemagne not knowing how to write 
their names at the bottom of their imperial acts, dipped their hands in 
ink or blood, and applied them with all their articulations impressed 
upon the parchment. It was not the signature; it was the hand itself 
of the hero thus fixed eternally before the eyes; and such were the 
pages of his campaigns dictated by Napoleon—the very soul of move- 
ment, of action, and of combat. 

This fame, which constituted his morality, his conscience, and his 
principle, he merited, by his nature and his talents, from war and 
from glory; and he has covered with it the name of France. France, 
obliged to accept the odium of his tyranny and his crimes, should also 
accept his glory with a serious gratitude. She cannot separate her 
name from his, without lessening it; for it is equally incrusted with 
his greatness as with his faults. She wished for renown, and he has 
given it to her; but what she principally owes to him is the celebrity 
she has gained in the world. 

His portTrAiT 1n 1814.—The empire had made him old before his 
time. Gratified ambition, satiated pride, the delights of a palace, a 
luxurious table, a voluptuous couch, youthful wives, complaisant mis- 
tresses, long vigils, sleepless nights, divided between labour and festive 
pleasure, the habit of constant riding which made him eorpulent,—all 
tended to deaden his limbs and enervate his faculties. An early obesity 
overloaded him with flesh. His cheeks, formerly streaked with mus- 
cles and hollowed by the working of genius, were broad, full, and over- 
hanging, like those of Otho in the Roman medals of the empire. An 
excess of bile mingling with the blood, gave a yellow tint to the skin, 
which at a distance looked like a varnish of pale gold on his counten- 
ance. His lips still preserved their Grecian outline and steady grace, 
passing easily from a smile toa menace. His solid bony chin formed 
an appropriate base for his features. His nose was buta line, thin and 
transparent. The paleness of his cheeks gave greater brilliancy to 
the blue of his eyes. His look was searching, unsteady as a wavering 
flame—an emblem of inquietude. His forehead seemed to have widened, 
from the scantiness of his thin black hair, which was falling from the 
moisture of continual thought. It might be said that his head, natu- 
rally small, had increased in size to give ample scope between his 
temples for the machinery and combinations of a mind, every thought 
of which was anempire. The map of the world seemed to have been 
encrusted on the orb of that reflective head. But it was beginning to 
yield; and he inclined it often on his breast, while crossing his arms 
like Frederick I1.—an attitude and gesture which he appeared to affect. 
Unable any longer to seduce his courtiers and his soldiers by the 
charm of youth, it was evident he wished to fascinate them by the 
rough, pensive, and disdainful character of himself—of his model in his 
latter days. He moulded himself, as it were, into the statue of reflec- 
tion, before his troops, who gave him the nickname of Father Thought- 
ful. He assumed the posé of destiny. Something rough, rude, and 
savage in his movements revealed his southern and insular origin. 
The man of the Mediterranean broke out constantly through the 
Frenchman. His nature, too great and too powerful for the part he 
had to play, overflowed on all occasions. He bore no resemblance to 
any of the men around him. Superior and altogether different, he was 
an offspring of the sun, of the sea, and of the battle field—out of his 
element even in his own palace, and @ stranger even in his own empire. 
Such was at this period the profile, the bust, and the external phys- 
iognomy of Napoleon. 

A Necuecrep Wire.—Marie-Louise never loved Napoleon. How 
could she love him? He had grown old in camps, and amidst the toils 
of ambition: she was only nineteen. His soldier’s heart was cold and 
inflexible as the spirit of calculation which accomplished his great- 
ness. That of the fair German princess was gentle, timid, and pen- 
sive as the poetic dreams of her native land. She had fallen from the 
steps of an ancient throne; he had mounted upon his by the force of 
arms, and by trampling hereditary rights under foot. Her early pre- 
judices and education had taught her to consider Napoleon as the 
scourge of God, the Attila of modern kingdoms, the oppressor of Ger- 
many, the murderer of princes, the ravager of nations, the incendiary 
of capitals; in a word, the enemy against whom her prayers had been 
raised to heaven from her cradle in the palace of her ancestors. She 
regarded herself as a hostage conceded through fear to the conqueror 
after the ungrateful and tolerated repudiation of a wife who had been 
the very instrument of his fortunes. She felt that she had been sold 
not given. Shelooked upon herself as the cruel ransom of her father 
and her country. She had resigned to her fate as an immolation. The 
splendors of an imperial throne were to her as the flowers decking a 
victim for sacrifice. Cast alone and without a friend, into a court 
composed of parvenu soldiers, revolutionary courtiers, and bantering 
women whose names, manners, and language were unknown to her, her 
youth was consumed in silent etiquette. Even her husband’s first ad- 
dresses were not calculated to inspire confidence. There was something 
disrespectful and violent in his affection; he wounded even when he 
sought to please. His very love was rough and imperious ; terror inter- 
posed between him and the heart of his young wife, and even the birth 
of an ardently desired son could not unite such opposite natures. Marie- 
Louise felt that to Napoleon she was only a medium of posterity—not a 
wife and a mother, but merely the root of an hereditary dynasty. This 
master of the world could not boast even the inherent virtues of love 
—faith und eonstancy to the one woman ; his attachments were tran- 
sient and numerous. He respected not the jealousies natural to the 
bosom of a wife ; and though he did not openly proclaim his amours 
like Louis XIV, neither did he possess that monarch’s courtesy and re- 
finement. The most noted beauties of his own and of foreign courts 
were not to him objects of passionate love, but of irresistible, tran- 
sient desire; thus even mingling his contempt with his love. ’Napo- 


leon’s long and frequent absences: his severe and minute orders so 





Duke of Northumberland has also liberally opened to the public. There 





strictly observed by a household of spies instead of friends, chosen 


August 23 
rather to control than to execate the will of the aia. 
ness of temper on his frequent abrupt returns; morose and mn bee 
after experiencing reverses (her only recreation bein rn ncho] 
tiresome, and frivolous ceremonies) ;—nothing of Poms oy 8 life tious, 
a character, of such a man, was calculated to inspire at of such 
with love. Her heart and her imagination expatriated in F re-Louige 
remained beyond the Rhine. The splendors of the Em ire we oy and 
— — ; but Pngebe ge = was better formed for rl nave 
attachment o i 

~— e private life, and the simple pleasures of a » rene “4 


A NeGuecrep Mistress.—But while vict indi 
removed from him the wife which policy had gives bie rae thus 
pire could not attach to him, adversity brought back’ to hin rae Ta. 
tainbleau a young and beautiful foreigner, whose love neithe aa 
nor exile could extinguish. Among the numerous and fugiti er defeat 
of his capricious and illigetimate attachments, Na slesn be objects 
once perhaps with a tender and durable passion. At the a loved 
his success and glory, at a féte at Warsaw, the beauty of a erg 
ish lady, intoxicated with enthusiasm for his name, had mete ah na 
impression on him. She was the young wife of a noble seeded 
ready advanced in years. She shone, for the first time, amid th a 
ofa — She pa in Napoleon—as what Pole then did bet — 
nius, victory, @ i i — 
— q y, and the fallacious hope of the independence of her con. 
Her countenance beamed with the adoration she i 
poleon saw her, understood her, loved her. Long resistance, yj 
struggles between passion and duty, and tears fanned the - cml 
=. The Emperor carried off the Countess Waleski from sthg-ea : 
and, from her country. He conveyed her to his camps and "t hi 
conquered capitals A son was born,—the result of this attach hay 
A handsome residence at Paris, often visited at night by N apoleo 7 
cealed from public view the ever-impassioned mother of this child 
Adversity rendered her fault almost sacred, and his love mo “+ 
toher. She wishes, by devoting herself to the exile, f 
peng for the conqueror of Europe. She wrote to 
or an interview, and to offer to accompany him whe i 
might lead him. He consented to the pms ta Hey and the last a 
one which preceded the departure of the Emperor from Fontainbl - 
the young wife was introduced by a back staircase into the seem an 
joining the bed-room of her lover. The confidential valet announ ed 
to his master the arrival of her whom he had consented to recels 
Napoleon was plunged in that kind of dreamy stupor which had “eng 
come him since his fall. He answered, that he would shortly call i 
who, on his account, had braved modesty and adversity. The you Z 
lady, in tears, waited in vain the greater part of the night. He ‘aie 
her not. She heard him, nevertheless, walking in his room. The at 
tendant again reminded his master of his visitor. ‘‘ Wait a little lon ‘ 
er,” said the Emperor. At length the night having passed away mn 
day beginning to dawn, there was some danger of the secret intervie 
being revealed; when the young woman, repulsed, dejected, and of. 
fended, was re-conducted, in tears, to her carriage by the confidential 
witness of her last adieux. Whether it was that Napoleon had lost all 
sense of feeling in the agitation of his mind, or that he was ashamed to 
appear as the cast-down captive before her who had loved him ag the 
victor and sovereign of Europe, he evidently had no compassion for her 
devotion. When the confidential servant entered his chamber in the 
morning, and described the hopes, the fears, and shame of the Countess 
Waleski, ‘* Ah!” said he, ‘it is humiliating for her as well as for my- 
self; but the hours passed without my being aware of them. | had 
something here,” he added, touching his forehead with his finger 
—— which soften the hearts of other men, rendered his hard and 
rigid. 


nternally felt. Na. 


e dear 
to atone for her 
Napoleon to ask 
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Fryinc aT Last.—We have before alluded toa repo 
man of Madrid had ascended with a rapid motion into + gpa dt 
tinued her flight some twelve hundred yards or more, by means of a 
machine invented by one Diego of Salamanca. About the same time 
too, it was announced in Paris, that a Frenchman named d’Arville, had 
perfected a machine capable of accomplishing the same purpose, and 
that he was soon going to fly from Paris to Dijon, to show that he could 
beat the railroad. So many new inventions are announced, which 
come to nothing, that we have referred to these rather as matters of 
curiosity and amusement than as probabilities. 

_But we find by our latest Paris papers that the discovery of d’Ar- 
ville is likely to prove no joke, but a reality. At any rate, the man 
has succeeded in flying, to the satisfection of nearly ail the Paris edi- 
tors, and of several learned scientific men. We translate from the 
Chronique de Paris, of August Ist, the account which is given of his 
experiment :— 

** The press of Paris and the department has been justly agitated by 
the many articles contained in an evening paper on a new machine for 
navigating the air. The we gd letters of two different inventors, 
M. Diego, of Salamanca, and M. Thomas d’Arville, a native of France, 
have imparted new interest to this astonishing invention. All the 
Academies of Science, and the various Schools of Arts and Trades in 
Europe have been as vehemently moved as the press, and pursue, at 
this moment, with the gravest interest, the experiments making both 
at Paris and Madrid. Before undertaking to decide upon the respec- 
tive merits of the Diego and d’Arville systems, we wished to be pre- 
sent at a practical trial An opportunity was accorded to us by M. 
d Arville after many successive refusals, by his consenting to make an 
experiment before several members of the press, three or four distin- 
guished savans, and two skilful workmen, turners in brass, Pierre 
Doulley and Jules Flamand, who have laboured upon his mechanism. 

es M. @’Arville invited us, in a letter addressed to us personally, to 
meet him at Neuilly, at four o’clock, on the morning of Friday, the 1st 
of August. The place of meeting was near the Red Mill (Moulin 
Rouge,) on the banks of the Seine. The writers who met there were 
Leon Goulan, René de Rovigo, Méry, Eugéne Guinot, Gatayes, V. de 
Villemessant, Jouvin, Léon Paillet, of the Patrie, the first person who 
described Diego’s machine; P. Mayer, of the same journal ; Ravergie, 
of the Siécle ; Emile Fontaine and P. Duport, of the Union; Ludovic 
Charreau, of the Estafette ; and E. Texier, of the Siec/e. The Railroad 
Journal was represented by M. Mirés, the Charivari by Cham, the 6- 
zette de France by M. Durbin, the Evénement by M. Coste, and the 
Messager by M. Garcin. An English tourist, Sir Willian Jackson, was 
introduced by M. Leon Gozlan, and M. Dovaulx de Chambourd, a most 
learned and skillful amateur-mechanician, was also of the party. A 
slight indisposition prevented the attendance of Jules Janin and Ame- 
dee Achard.—(We may say that we know most of these as the names 
of leading editors in Paris. )—7'rans. 

** At five minutes past four, three persons got out of a cab, who pro- 
ved to be M. d’Arville and his two mechanics. His machine wita the 
wings was placed on the top of the carriage in two oak-wood boxes 
After a brief and friendly salutation, M. d’Arville proceeded to unpack 
his instrument, the several pieces of which were adjusted in less than 
six minutes. He said to us then, ‘Gentlemen, I am about to make an 
experiment ; do not get frightened at what you may see, but suffer me 
to remain master of my own movements, without remarks.’ After pla- 
cing himself upon his folding-chair (the French terngis pliant) he sa" 
‘I’m ready,’ and immediately, placing his feet on pedals Nos. 1 & 6,785 
ed himself majestically into the air, in a perpendicular line. 
furnished with a long packthread of about one hundred metres, 
end of which he had tied a small leaden weight; aad in two minutes 2¢ 
was three hundred feet above our heads. Nothing could depict the ®- 
tonishment, or rather the terror, of all of us; then shouts and bravos 
broke forth, which were absolutely frantic. M. d’Arville, by the aid 
of a speaking trumpet, then called to us, ‘I am going to take an ob- 
lique flight, and then a continuous one.’ When, by a change of the pe 
dals, he directed himself just as he wished, without aid, an apparently 
withcut the least danger. After having run over a space about & 
large as the Champ-de-Mars, M. d’Arville let himself down at our feet, 
taking no more time in the descent than a sheet of paper would take, 
if thrown from a window on a calm day.” oe 

The space which M. d’Arville travelled over is compared in “ye 
the Champ-de-Mars, which is an oblong park on the south side of t : 
Seine, used for military reviews and horse-races, and contains pao 
acres than any five of the public sqares in this city, Our readers wee 
judge of the distance he is said to have gone by supposing that he wees 
the length of Tompkins square and back again, several times, movin 
about in various directions. 5 A Emile 

When the experiment was completed, two of the journalists, M. cena 
Fontaine, of the Union, and M. Léon Paillet desired to make an aT oe 
with the machine, but as they were supp-sed not to understan' See 
working of it perfectly, they were dissuaded from the attempt by © 3 
friends. On the 20th or 25th of this month, M. d’Arville announe™® 
that he will make a public ascent from the Champ-de- Mars, in the ro 
sence of whoever may choose to attend, which will doubtless be the 
whole of Paris. 
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—— . . 
The journalists express themselves as more than satisfied bys the 
experiment, and evidently write as if they considered the art y ying 
o longer @ problem. But none of them, most provokingly, describe 
the machine of M. d’Arville, or give us the least inkling of the — 
by which it is suspended and moved. They mention * wings = nt 
of it, but vouchsafe no other light. Perhaps they have been es 
by the inventor a nee = yoom © his invention un 
ave secured the protection of @ patent. 
— opinion as to ite practicability for general use We ey 
look with interest to the projected public experiment.—LEvening Post. 





Harsours or Reruce.—A return of the state of the works, 
amount expended &c., et the harbours of refuge now in progress of for- 
mation along the south coast and at the Channel Islands, has just been 

nted to Parliament. ' : ’ 
wt Dover, a breakwater landing-pier, 800 feet in length, is being 
constructed, the estimated cost being 245,000/., of which 106,000/. has 
been expended. The work was commenced October 1847, and will be 
completed October 1854. Messrs. Walker and Burgess are the en- 
ineers, Messrs. Freeman and Lee the contractors. The foundation 
= been formed to a length of 650 feet, and the walls and embank- 
ments have been raised 20 feet above low water for a great part of that 
istance. : 
cat Harwich, Messrs. Freeman have completed the pier works and 
the stone slope for the protection of Beacon Cliff, The harbour is 
being deepened. During the past year the total quantity of dredging 
executed was upwards of 102,000 cubic yards. A channel, 170 fathoms 
wide, with 18 feet depth of water at low water of spring tides, is com- 
leted. Messrs. Lee and Son's new contract for dredging the harbour 
commenced June 1848, and will be completed in June 1853. Walker and 
Burgess are the engineers. The harbour has now become an excell- 
ent place for shelter, being protected from all winds, There is now 12 
or 14 feet water at low water. The estimated cost for dredging is 
57,786/., of which 35,000/. has been expended. ‘ 
At Alderney, two breakwaters are being run out from the extremi- 
ties of Braye Harbour. The works were commenced in J une, 1847, and 
are to be completed in June, 1855, the estimated cost being 620,000/., 
of which amount 137,000/. has been expended. Messrs. Jackson and 
Bean are the contractors, Messrs. Walker and Burgess the engineers. 
At Jersey, the Vercluf breakwater at St. Catherine's, below water, 
has been carried to 617 yards from the shore. The amount of estimate 
js 700,000/.; 98,0002. has been expended up to the present time. 
The same gentlemen are the contractors and engineers as at Alderney. 
The works were commenced June, 1847, and will be completed in 1860. 
At Portland, the works of the breakwater now extend 1,120 feet from 
the shore into 50 feet depth of water at low-water spring tides. The 
quarries (worked b. convicts) are now opened to a very considerable 
extent and are found to supply stone. The great quantities of unmer- 
chantable stone left in heaps in the old quarries are being opened out, 
and are found to contain a foes proportion of suitable material. The 
new contractor(Mr. J. T. Leather) for depositing stone in the break- 
water has entered upon his contract, and the works are progressing 
very favourably, It is found that already the work produces a bene- 
ficial effect on a considerable extent of the bay. Mr. James M. Ren- 
del is the engineer-in-chief, and Mr. John Coods resident engineer. 
The contemplated cost is 588,959/., of which 110,800/, has been ex- 
pended. 


THe VEGETARIAN Socrety.—A great gathering of the vegetarians 
and others interested inthe cause of the propagation of abstinence and 
vegetarianism took place last night at the Freemasons’ Tavern, to 
assist in the almost mystic rites of a vegetarian soirée. To judge from 
the numbers of persons of both sexes that crowded the tables and the 
galleries, the new system of diet must be in the way of making many 
converts, and unless the ladies and gentlemen that assembled in the 
Freemasons’ Tavern are too favourable specimens of the health and 
general wellbeing of that much sneered-at class, we would say that 
the mode of life they have adopted seems to do them much good. This 
applies especially to the female part of the company, whose quiet and 
less agitated systems seem to thrive marvellouly under a more innocent 
regimen than the one which is universally adopted. Although only a 

soirée was announced, a cold collation was served such as would have 

called a flush of honest indignation into the cheeks of a civic dignitary, 

for it consisted of savoury pies, bread and parsley fritters, moulded 

ground rice, blancmange, cheesecakes, and fruit, all of which dishes 

were consumed with an evident relish by the company. When this 
practical demonstration of the resources of vegetarianism was over, 
Mr. Brotherton, M. P., who presided on the occasion, proposed the 
first and only toast of the evening, ‘‘ The Queen ;” and Her Majesty’s 
health was drunk with loud acclamations in iced water, milk, tea, and 
coffee, and the national anthem was sung with great fervour and en- 
thusiasm by the company. A poem was then read by one of the mem- 
bers of the society, incalculating the old lesson that 


**Man wants but little here below, 
** Nor wants that little long ;” 


and the various lines as they were read were sung by a company of 
singers, supported by the melodiously inclined among the guests. 
The chairman proceeded next to address the company. He entered 
upon that task with diffidence, for he suspected that many then and 
there present were not vegetarians. But still he would solicit their 
earnest attention while he discussed with them an object of the greatest 
importance, and one which was interesting to the philanthropist and 
the patriot. The lessening of human misery, the increase of human hap- 
happiness, was the obj:ct of the philanthropist, but on human hap- 
piness the diet of human creatures had a powerful influence. It was, 
therefore, important to everybody to know what to eat and drink 
or avoid. The vegetarians advocated a total abstinence from the 
flesh of animals, and in doing this they were aware that they 
addressed themselves toa flesh-eating nation, and that nothing was 
more difficult than to change national tastes and habits. They had to 
contend with their antagonists, viz.—with custom, prejudice, and ap- 
petite. These met them with the question—‘* Why abstain?” He (Mr. 
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Nor do the writers" 


Tue Viotin Improven.—We copied from the Pickens (Ala.) Repub- 
lican of the 10th of May last an article relating to an improvement of 
the old Violin, as a matter of some interest to ourselves as well as to 
musical men, amateurs, &c. Mr. Wm. B. Tilton, the inventor, who 
resides at Carrolton, Pickens county, Alabama, is now in this city on 
business with the Patent Office, where an apptication for letters patent 
has been some time pending. We have had a pleasant interview with 
Mr. Tilton, and have been much interested in his explanations of the 
character of his improvement. He has no doubt that his claim for a 

atent will be recognised, and that he will soon receive his papers. 
eving exhibited his improved instruments (a few of which he has 
with him) in New Orleans, Mobile, Charleston, and to the best per- 
formers in this city, and having received for his invention the highest 
approval of our musicians, he is now on his way to New York to try 
his fortune in that city. : 

We understand from Mr. Tilton that his improvement consists prin- 
cipally in removing all impediments to the full and free vibrations of 
the instrument, so as to produce full, clear, round, and mellow tones 
—sweet, deep, and powerful. He both takes from and adds to the 
parts of the old violin and he tells us that, having been eleven years in 

rfecting his invention, he entirely ruined at first several fine violins 
by his experiments. For our part, we wish this persevering gentleman 
all success, and are inclined to think he has done much for the musical 
world by perfecting this most copious and exquisite of musical instru- 
ments.—Vat. Intell. August 19. 





A Contrast.-—The recent experimental sittings of the Commons in 
their new hall, have given rise to revived murmurs of disappointment. 
The comparisons between the ‘ New Palace at Westminster” and the 
“Crystal Palace” in Hyde Park are not a little humiliating to the 
senator-architects and their committees of taste. Mr. Paxton set his 
wits to work to devise a building that would answer the purposes of 
the Great Exhibition; and Messrs. Fox and Henderson assisted him 
with their technical knowledge to give the finishing-touches to his 
plan. Utility—fitness—was first regarded ; and a judicious selection 
of site and materials combined with care to impart elegance to the de- 
tails of a structure to which unity of purpose had already given unity 
of effect. In the new Houses of Parliament, the process seems to have 
been reversed. The thing wanted was an aggregate of halls and apart- 
ments suited to the requirements of the Legislature ; harmonious in 
their arrangement, and decorated with a re 4 external grace in 
keeping with their destination. Instead of this, a pretty exterior, 
restricted to a bad site, was first selected; next, apartments for every 
purpose and every person were to be carved out of the included space ; 
and every wall, corner, and crevice, was to be filled up with the elabo- 
rate and fantastic ornamentation of medisval times. Many beauties 
of detail there doubtless are about the buildings; but as a whole they 
are found to be ill fitted for use. The new House of Commons, as 
originally constructed, was a hall of debate in which no man could 
make himself heard, and which could not afford room for the whole of 
the Members. By patching and carving, these faults have been in 
part amended. But the effect of the whole is unpleasant and mean. 
The chamber is a low-roofed, dingy, ill- ventilated apartment, with the 
Speaker’s chair (uncommonly like the erection in which Mr. Punch 
performs to street audiences) placed near the centre, surrounded by 
scaffoldings for the Members who cannot find place on the floor, and 
with latticed recesses at the innermost end, where lady visitors may 
be seen immured, like the inmates of a hareem, or Moore’s Peris in the 
cages of the Deves, or the monkeys ina menagerie. 





Chess. 


PROBLEM No. 142, By P. D. 
BLACK. 

















WHITE, 
White to play, and checkmate in four moves 





SOLUTION TO PROBLEM No, 141. 


White. Black. 
1RtoK B tks R 
2BwQ5 Anything. 
3 Kt checkmates at Q 4 or K 7 


> 








Brotherton) in his turn would ask—‘‘ Why eat ?” Men ate meat because 
their forefathers ate it—it was a custom, but custom was every day 
schooled by progress and experience. 
ence, were various, and well deserving the attention of patriots. The 
greatest happiness of the greatest number was the great problem ofthe 
statesman. To attain that end there were various means proposed, 
such as poor laws. police, peace societies, &c., but the master means 
were the means of correcting drunken habits (tremendous cheers) of 
the nation. Abstinence from intoxicating liquors would produce a 
sober nation. Men who killed no animals would refrain from band- 
ing themselves together for the murder of man. This he knew was fly- 
ing in the very face of custom, but custom had at all times sanctioned all 
absurdities, as a reference to the curiosities of the history of civilization, 





in all climes and ages,would amply show. Slavery, duelling, and capital 
pisichments, hadall been sanctioned by custom. The Spaniards had their 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS IN ENGLAND.—Mr. Mechi, 
of Leadenhall-street, London, enjoys the double distinction of having 


The reasons, indeed, for abstin-| made a fortune by manufacturing dressing-cases and razor-strops, 


and of having successfully carried into operation a system of scientific 
farming. We have, within a year, published an account of one of his 
show-days at Tiptree, Essex; and shall not therefore extract at length 
the account of a recent one now going the round of the press.—The fol- 
lowing particulars, however, are well worth attention, and being writ- 
ten by one of the Times reporters, it may be presumed that no undue 
amount of credit is given to the American invention. Why the writer 
should think it “singular” that a labour-saving machine is invented 
in a country where the price of labour rules very high—we really can- 


ullfights, and the people in the island of Skewes, in Cornwall, ate rats | 20t surmise. 


smothered with onions, It was the same with frogs in France, and meat 
Was exactly in the same case. No one would eat itraw, and the taste for 
it was a vicious taste. The vegetarian system, onthe contrary was 
sanctioned by the law ofnature, for anatomy showed that we were 
made to eat fruits and herbs, and, if man lived according to the dic- 
tates of nature, be would live in enjoyment and health. Nature, scrip- 
ture, and the practice of the wisest and best, in all ages, were in fa- 
vour of the vegetarian system. It was good for individuals, good for 
Communities. It was moreover economical. There was more nutri- 
ment in twopennyworth of peas than in a shilling’s worth of beef. He 
(Mr. Brotherton) would recommend the system from a 42 year’s ex- 
perience, and he asked the public to give it « fair trial. He was follow- 
= by Mr. Simpson, the President of the Vegetarian Society, who en- 
Ievoured to combat the arguments on which the consumers of animal 
+ sq have rested their practice; and he defended the nutritious quali- 
he of vegetable produce. Chicken broth, it had been proved, was more 
ch igestible than pea soup, and new bread stood on alevel with mutton 
ars The vaunted roast beef of Old England was very innutritious, 
rec very long in digesting ; and if men would perforce condescend to 
th animal, of which it had been observed that it was ‘‘ cursed under 
rp old law, and never blessed under the new” (laughter)—need he say 
peer dh pig ? (great laughter)—if they would condescend to that most 
ulous and nasty animal (shouts of laughter), why they must be 
Content to carry it in their stomachs longer than anything else. Mr. 
impson remarked further, that not one member of the Vegetarian 
dita’ which mustered up to 718, had died of the cholera, or other 
Mowat es The company were further addressed by the Rev. Mr. 
“ —— the Rev. Mr. Wolf, of America, of whom it was stated that 

- ee pec 3,000 miles to be present on the occasion, and who 
io one pr tadioe, the adoption ofa vegetarian system of diet .— 


| 





On the present occasion, however, there was a special reason for 
feeling interested in this meeting. It had been arranged that some 
trials should take place at Tiptree of several agricultural implements 
contributed by foreign and native makers to the Exhibition. For that 
purpose Colonel Challoner on behalf of this country, the Baron de Mer- 
tens for Belgium, and Colonel Johnston for the United States, were 
among the party who went down there. Mr. Amos, the consulting 
engineer of the Royal Agricultural Society, was also present ; and Mr. 
Fisher Hobbs at:ended as one of the most prominent members of that 
body. The trials were of great interest, and in one respect of extreme 
importance, as we shall presently show. A variety of foreign ploughs 
were pitted against the best of our native production, and the result of 
the experiments showed that the former—the American especially— 
were considerably lighter in draught, but executed their work in a 
much rougher and less finished manner than the latter. This was 
much the result that had been anticipated, and will therefore create 
no great sensation in the agricultural world. The other trials pos- 
sessed greater novelty, and the result of them will be received with 
the utmost satisfaction by every one interested in improved farming. — 
In the American department of the Great Exhibition may have been 
observed two immense straggling implements, described as reaping 
machines, broad enough to sweep a whole ridge of land and stated to 
be each capable of reaping 20 acres of corn perday. One of these ma- 
chines acts by means of a serrated edge like that of an ordin ary reap- 
ing-hook, and it has suspended at a proper height from the ground a 
sort of paddle wheel, which revolves in a direction opposite to that 
in which the machine is moving. The crossbars of this wheel catch- 
ing the corn presses it against the cutting edge of the machine, which 
thus passes rapidly along, sweeping everything before it. This im- 
plement is exhibited by an American inventor named M‘Cormack.-- 
There is another, shown by a different maker, similar in principle but 











without the wheel, and having a clipping edge like a set of shears. Mr. 
Garrett, the celebrated implement maker, also produces a reaping ma- 
chine, the idea of which is evidently taken from the American origi- 
nals, though in construction it presents several mechanical improve- 
ments. These three machines were yesterday to the test at Tip- 
tree, Mr. Mechi magnanimously surrendering his unripe wheat crop 
for the experiment. From the wet and slippery state of the straw Mr. 
M‘Cormack’s was the only one that succeeded in doing its work prop- 
erly, the wooden wheel above oe its action materially ; but the 
main point—and that in which agriculturists generally in this country 
will feel most deeply interested—is the undoubted discovery of a piece 
of mechanism, simple in construction, and within the reach of every 
farmer’s means, which gives us almost an absolate control over our har- 
vesting operations. M‘Cormack’s machine cuts at the rate of two acres 
r hour, or about 20 acres per day. Its cost does not exceed £25.— 
t can easily be made applicable to the cutting of hay or clover, as well 
ascorn. A pair of horses—with two hands—one to lead and the other 
to rake out the quantity of material required for each sheaf, are suffi- 
cient to work it thoroughly. About its success, when tried under more 
favourable circumstances, there cannot be a doubt; and “as to its ad- 
vantages they were sufficiently indicated yesterday by the loud cheers 
which burst from the large body of farmers assembled as soon as the 
experiment had been made. It is nota little singular that such an in- 
vention should come to us from America, where the short-comings of 
the labour market have compelled people to look out for mechanical fa- 
cilities in carrying out their harvesting operations. There it has been 
in existence for seven years, while we in this country have been going 
on from autumn to autumn, dependent for securing our crops upon ar- 
mies of impoverished Irish peasants, who come to reap and remain to 
fill our workhouses, swell our rates, and aggravate the moral and phy- 
sical wretchedness of our surplus population. The displacement of la- 
bour which has annually been taking place among us, owing to our 
harvesting system, has been a frightful source of suffering to the miser- 
able beings involved in it, and we earnestly trust that it will now speed- 
ily and entirely terminate. The harvest immigration from Ireland has 
been by late events brought within bounds, and the present seems a 
most favourable opportunity for finally wiping out a feature in our ag- 
riculture which has been the source of great social mischief. Fortu- 
nately, this simple reaping machine from the United States presents us 
with the means of doing so, and if we only avail ourselves of it as eag- 
erly as the experiments of yesterday appear to justify we shall secure 
for English farming a protection against climate and an economy of la- 
bour which must prove of incalculable advantage. 





An Empryo Premier.—A seat in the Lower Houge is not altogether 
the transcendental luxury it is supposed to be by imaginative persons 
whose enthusiasm may have taken a political turn. ‘‘ This is the hap- 
piest moment of my life,” says the grateful candidate in whose favour 
the plurality of the electors of Rottingdean may have just recorded 
their votes. He looks forward to a long career of distinction, and to 
an ample share of those honours which usually fall to the lot of a suc- 
cceatel siateiaann, Shall he begin operations like the late Sir Robert 
Peel, and content himself at first with setting the House right upon a 
few points of business ?—shall he burst upon his astonished audience in 
a set speech, which may either prop the fortunes of a falling Cabinet, 
or wrest the reins of power from a presumptuous Premier? It matters 
but little. Whether he adopt the more wary policy, or boldly disclose 
himself in all his strength, there can be no question as to the dazzling 
destiny which awaits him. We need scarcely say that ere two months 
of the session have elapsed the young M.P. finds that he is singularly 
mistaken in his estimate of the character of the House, and of the part 
which he himself may hope to perform. He is bullied by the Whipper- 
in of the Treasury, or of his own party, if he bein opposition. He is 
draughted into a committee-room, and compelled to fag all day like a 
dog. The night only brings a change, not a cessationof labour. He is 
under the obligation of listening to tedious speeches, five-sixths of 
which might be stereotyped for constant use. He finds that Lord John, 
and Sir James Graham, and Mr. Hume are not made of very inflamma- 
ble materials, and that he is called upon to contend, not with men in 
the ordinary sense of the word, but with sections of politicians whose 
minds are made up without reference to any oratorial rockets that 
may be discharged on either side. Nor is he left quite at peace by his en- 
lightened supporters at Rottingdean. Could he obtain the ane of 
all the small berths in the Customs and Excise, they would not satisfy 
the rapacity of his disinterested constituents. Then there is a certain- 
ty of some knotty question which will shake his chances of re-election, 
whichever way he may give his vote. The Squire thinks Mr. Cobden 
little better than a humbug. The Quaker corn-merchant and apothe- 
cary in the High-street hold Mr. Sturge to be something more than a 
man. All three recorded their votes for our young friend at the late 
election, and now the members are passing out into the lobbies on the 
question of cutting down the supplies for our national armaments. 
Without going further, we think we have said enough to show that 
there is a set-off against the outward splendour of a senatorial career, 


= after the embryo premier has been chaired and the oaths duly 
aken. 
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DANCING. 


ENRY WELLS AND SISTER’S DANCING ACADEMY, Stuyvesant 

Institute, 659 broadway, to open on the 15h September. H. Wells and his sister, 
Mme. H. Giaveili, have retired from their profession as pubiic artists, and will devote them- 
selves solely to teaching private dancing. Tney have spent several years at the Royal 
Academy of Paris, and at the best schoo’s for private teaching in France, and they have 
now adopted a new system, with the view to make dancing a means of promoting health, 
as well as a means of acquiring the most graceful and finished deportment. Ali the new 
waltzes, quadrilles &c., will be taught in the simplest and most appropriate manner. A ply 
to H. Wells & Sister, after first of September, from ten to twelve A. M., and from three 
to five P.M. aug 23—4t 





NOTICE. 


Paeoamation WANTED of Henry Townsend, Wood End, Great Marlow Bucking- 
hamshire, England, who sailed from Liverpool on the iith of Ma , 1832, hie destination 
supposed to be Quebec, Should this advertisement be seen by the aforesaid Henry Towns- 
end, or other persons feeling any interest in his welfare, he or they will hear of something 
to his advantuge by applying to ERASMUS C. PRATT & BRO: 

28 Bank Street, Philadelphia. 





TEACHER AND GOVERNESS WaNTED. 


A LADY who is well qualified to teach all the branches of a good English education, 
Music on the Piano and Guitar, accompanied by the voice; French, Latin, Needle w ork 
and Drawing, cau obtain a siuation in a private family. salary $500 per annum. None 
need apply wuo are not well qualified, and satisfactory references will be required. 
Letters prepaid, addressed to A. 8., Warrenton, Virginia, will receive proper attention. 
aug. 3—4t 








TO CAPITALISTS AND MONIED SETTLERS. 
UCTION SALE OF VALUABLE REAL ESTATE. On THURSDAY, 


A the lstu September next, at one v’clock, will be otfered tor Sale, at the Auction Rooms 
of the uudersigued, that valuable property called 


RCSEBANKE, 


formerly the property of James Dougall, Esq. situated on the Detrcit River, 2 miles above 
es TY and I4 below Windsor, opposite Detroit. 

‘The FAKM contains 150 acres of the richest quality, of which 130 are in the highest state 
of cultivation, well fenced, under-drained aud watered. In additioa, the Waier Let in front 
comprises | acres, making in all 160 acres. 

The Garden aud Orchards are well stocked with the best kind of Fruit Trees, including 
also Peac®, Apricot, Nectarine, and Quince Trees, and Grape Vines, all of which ripen abun- 
dantly in the open air. 

The Mansion is spacious and well adapted for a Gentleman’s Residence, and is believed 
to be unsurpassed by any dwelling west of Hamilton. It coniains fourteen rooms, besides 
the Kitchen and cther appendages. 

There is alsoa Farm House, with large Barn and Outhouses, for rearing stock upon a 


very extensive scale, 
The situation is delightful and central, the constant passing of steamers and sailing craft 
adding to the natural beauties of the Detroit river acjoining. When the Great W estern 


Railroad is completed, (the terminus of which must be at Windsor), additicnal facility 
of communication will be afforded. 

The former proprietor, having intended Rosrean« for a permanent residence, spared no 
exertions or expense to improve the premises and to render the Farm. Orchards and Gar- 
den a profitable investment. And it may be remarked that the standard Fruit Trees alone, 
of which there are about 700, may, in their present bearing state, be considered as worth a 
large sum. 

Possession can be given immediately. EIL MACKINTOSH, Jr. L 

For further particulars apply to Mr. NEIL } r., Land Agent, Toronto ; 
JAMES DOUGALL, Esq, Windsor; orto Mr. JAMES COURT? Agent ter the Proprie- 


tors, Montreal 
Toronto, 4th August, 1851. ROBERT BEEKMAN. 





VRS. MEARS?S FRENCH AND ENGLISH BUARDING AND DAY SCHOOL 

VE for Young Ladies (784 Broadway, corner of 10th Street,) will re-open on Thursday, 

September the ith. ' 
aug.16—4t 


fork LIVERPOOL.—UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMSHIP BALTIC, Capt. 
J. J. Comstock —This Steamship will depart with the Mails for Europe positively on 
Saturday, the 50:h August, at l2 o’clock, M., from her berth at the fvot of Canal street. 

No berth secured until paid for. 

All letters and papers must pase threugh the Post Office. 

For freight or passage, having unequalled accommodations for elegance or comfort. 


Apply to EDWARD K. COLLINS, 56 Wall street. 


The Steamer PACIFIC will succeed the BALTIC, and sail on the 1Sth September. 
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ViBWS OF CANADA. 
UST PUBLISHED by the the undersigned, a splendid Series of Six Views of Cauada, 
J resting scenes : 


representing the following irte’ 
GENERAL VIEW OF QUEBRC. 
MONTMORENCY FALLS. GENERAL VIEW OF MONTREAL. 
GENERAL VIEW OF KINGSTON. GENERAL VIEW OF TORONTO. 


Price ofthe full set, plain, $2.—coloured in the best style, $5. Sold by all the book and 


intsellers in 
printsellers GOUPIL & CO. Print Publishers 
rors 289 Broadway, New York. 


THOUSAND ISLANDS. 





LITTELL’S LIVING AWGE.—UContents of No. 380. 

1. Barny O’Reirdon the Navi;ator,—Dublin University Magazine. 

2. James North —Spectator. 

3. Thackeray’s Sixth Lecture,—Daily News. 

4. The Condition-of- Author Question,—Spectator. 

5. Makamat,— Westminster Review. 

6. Sp: nish Literature,—De. 

7. Connelly ve. Connelly,——Morning Chronicle. 

8. Mexico,-@North American & Commercial Advertiser. 

9. Screw Steam Ships,— Morning Chronicle. 

10. Dixon’s Life of Penn,—Edinburgh Review. 
11. Origin of the Mormon Imposture,—History of Philip & Gorham’s Purchase . 

oe: Ingoieect) ee ‘of fon Eee. Duke of Monmouth’s Pocket Book ; 
Electro-Magnetic Blocks ; American Implements ; Decay of Ireland ; The General A 


vi 
New Variety of the Sweet Potato; Ocean Penny Postage; Seif Devotion; Slave Coloni - 
zation. 


For Sele at DEWITT & DAVENPORT, Tribune Buildings, N. Y. 
and E. LITTELL & Co., Boston. 





CHARLES SCRIBNER 
HAS NOW READY, 

VAGGAMUNDO, OR THE ATTACHE IN SPAIN. By John E. Warren. 1 vol. 12mo. 

“ The author of the volume before us bas evidently many of the necessary qualifications 
for : traveller ta SP atedling ioe and gay, his gcod Encer never deserts him, and he 
is disposed to view every a eur de rose medium. Much of this illusion 
may perba + ascribed to the Senor who appear to cise an unbour sway over 
the susceptible heart of our attache. In his eyes Spain is a paradise of houries of bewilder- 
ing beanty.”—[London Literary Gazette. | 

INCIDENTS IN LIFE OF A PASTOR. By Rev. Wm. Wisner, D. D. 1 vol. 12mo. 


THE EPOCH OF THE CREATION—the Scripture Doctrine contrasted with the Geo- 
ne Theory by Eleazer Lord. With an Introduction by Rev. R. W. Dickinson, D. D. 
1 vol. 12mo, 


The fullowing works are in press, and will be published immediately— 
THE FALL OF POLAND, By L. C. Saxton. 2 vols. 12ino, with maps and illustrations. 
THE CAPTAINS OF THE OLD WORLD. By H. W. Herbert. 1 vol. 12mo. 
NAVAL LIFE—The Midshipman. By Lieut. W. F. Lynch, U.S. N. 1 vol, 12mo. 


RURAL HOMES.—Sketches of houses suited to American country life, with original de- 
signs, plans, &c. By G. Wheeler. 1 vol. 12mo. 





CHARLES SCRIBNER, 
145 Nassau Street, New York 





G. P. PUTNAM 
PUBLISHES THIS WEEK 

THE WIDE, WIDE WORLD, by Elizabeth Wetherell. The Fifth Edition; 2 vols. 12:a0. 
cloth 

‘+ A religious novel, entitled to very high rank, admirably told, and affording a frame-work 
whereon to bang a moral as gentle and earnesi as that of old Bunyan himself. It is a good 
book.” —[ Buffalo Courier.) 

“ It is admirably fitted to interest the family circle, and belongs to the most useful and 
unexceptionable class of fictions. —[ Home Journal. } 


DICKENS’S HOUSEHOLD WORDS, NO. 70. 


“ Never was there « title betier chosen than the above to express the value of the contents 
ef this admirable periodical. There is not an article which appears in it but is of use at the 
household hearth, and worthy of being converted into ‘household words. Practical 
life and its daily labours, the sciences, the Il the complex affairs which go to 
make up existence, here find exponents, whilst fiction of the purest morality is judiciously 
intermingled. No one can peruse a number ofthis work without being a ‘ wiser and a bet- 
ter man’—so mach sound, available information, with so many appeals to the best affections 

ofthe beart, couched in the most simple, yet vigorous and elegant language—can be found 
in its pages.—| Albany Argus.) 





NEW YORE SOCIETY LIBRARY, 
BROADWAY. 


LATE ADDITIONS. Upwards of 1200 volumes, including the best reading of the day 

together with standard works of importance, have been added to the Library since the 
publication ot the New Catalogue. 

The Reading and News Room is punctually supplied with the leading American and For- 
eign Periodicals and Newspapers. 





REMITTANCES 
TO ENGLAND, IRELAND, AND SCOTLAND. 


Drs on sale, for any amount from £1. upwards, which will be cashed at Any Bank 
IN THE UNITED KINGDOM ; 

Also PackaGces or Every Description, forwarded at low rates by all the Steamers, to 
Any Part or Evurerse, by 

EDWARDS, SANFORD & Co., TRANSATLANTIC Express, 
At Adams & Co’s 16 and 18 WALL STREET. 

Small parcels will be received till 9 1-24. m. of the day of sailing of EVERY STEAMER 

TO EUROPE. Apl 12. lyr. 





AYBR'S CHERRY PECTORAL 


OR THE CURE OF COUGHS, COLDS, HOARSENESS, BRONCHITIS, WHOOPING 
COUGH, CROUP, ASTHMA and CONSUMPTION, 


This remedy is offered to the community with the confidence we feel in an article which 
seldom fails to realize the happiest effects that can be desired. So wide is the field of its 
usefulness and so numerous the cases of its cures, hat almost ev-ry section of the country 
abounds in persons, publicly known, who have been restored from alarming and even des- 
perate diseases of the lungs, by ite use. When once tried, its superiority over every other 
medicine of its kind, is too ap; to escape observation, and where its virtues are keows 
the public no longer hesitate what antidote to employ for the distressing and dangerous 
affections of the pulmenary organs which are incident to our climate. And not only in the 
formidable attacks u the lungs, bat for the milder varieties of Colds, Coughs, Hoarse- 
ness, &c., and for Children it is the F ecgene ng and safest medicine that can be obtained. 
No family should be without it, and who have used it, never will. 


Read the opinica of the following Gentlemen, who will be recognized in the various 
sections of country where they are | —each and all as merchants of the first class and 
of the highest character--as the oldest and most extensive Wholesale Dealers in Medicine 
with an experience un imited on the subject of which they speak. If there is any value in 
the judgment of experience, see this Certificate. 


We the undersigned, Wholesale Druggists, having been for long acquainted with Ayer’s 
Cherry Pectoral, hereby certify our belief that it is the best and most effectual remedy for 
Pulmonary Complaints, ever offered to the American People. And we would from our 
knowledge ofits composition, and extensive usefulness, cordially commend it to the afflict- 
ed as worthy their eace, and with the frm conviction that it will do for their 
relief all that medicine can do. 

Henshaw, Edmands & Go., Bosten, Mass. Reese & Coulson, Baltimore, Maryland. 
Ladd & Ingraham, Bangor, Maine. Haviland, Harrail & Cv., Charleston, S. C. Jacob S. 
Farrand, Detroit, Michigan. T. H. McAllister, Louisville, Kentucky. Francis & Walton, 
St. Louis, Missouri. Joseph Tucker, Mobile, Alabama, Theodore A. Peck, Burlington, 
Vermont. Haviland, Risley & Co, Augusta, Georgia. Isaac D. James, Trenton, New 
Jersey. J. Townsend. Pittsburg, Penn. Clark & Co., Chicago, Illinois. E. E. Gay. Bur- 
lington, lowa. M A. Santos & Son, Norfolk, Virginia. Edward Bringhurst, Wilmington, 
Delaware. John Gilbert & Co. Philadelphia, Pa. Z.D. & W. H. Gilman, Washington, 
D. C. J. Wright & Co. New Orleans, La. Charles Dyer, Jr.. Providence, R.I. Jos. M. 
Turner, Savannah. Ge. Wade, Ecksiein & Co. Cincinnati, Ohio. 


With such eseurarce, and from such men, no stronger proof can be adduced, except that 
ound in its effects upon trial. 


Prepared and sold by JAMES C. AYER, Practical Chemist, Lowell, Mass. 
aug. 2—3m, 











A CARD. 


THE EYE.—DR. ROBINSON, Surgeon and Physician. recently from London, has 
associated himself with DR. WHEELER, the eminent Oculist. for the Treatment of 
Diseases of the Eye, aad the practice of Upthalmic Surgery. Artificial Eyes of the finest 
Parisian manufacture, inserted without pain, and in appearance quite equal to the natural 


or, 5 
ats OFFICE, 2 BARCLAY STREET. 
DR. WHEELER, 
DR. ROBINSON. 





PROF. ALEX. C, BARRY’'S TRICOPHEROUS, 


O* MEDICATED COMPOUND, for restoring, Frocerving and beautifying hair, eradi- 
cating scurf and dandruff, and curing diseases of the skin, glands, and muscles ; stings 
cuts. bruises, sprains, &c., &c. It has been ascertained by experiment that Barry’s Trico- 
pherous has produced the same effect in curing diseases of the skin, &c., of the horse, and 
all the anima! kingdom. 


From the Editor of the New York Express, April 3, 1851:—Professor Alex. C. Barry’s 
Tricopherous is not only the cheapest but the most useful preparation for preserving the 
hair in a beautiful condition, which has come under our notice. It is recommended by some 
cf our best chemists and physicians, and has been extensively and successfully used in all 
parts of the country. We think it indispensable toa neat toilet and heartily recommend it 
to the public. Itcan be procu from the best druggists, and in packages of haifa 
dozen bottles at areduced price at Prof. Barry's Office, 137 Broadway. 

Copy of a letter from Miss Catharine Nelson: 

City Hotel, Sept. 1848.—Mr. Barry.—Sir: You have permission to use my name as having 
experienced the great utility of your Tricopherous for dressing the hair. I have always 
found oils and pomatum to occasion a harshness to my hair, and for three or four years it 
was fast falling off and much changed in color, but since ysing your Tricopherous I feel 
my head always comfortable, and my ha‘r grown strong afd thick to the amazement of my 
friends and acquaintances. I have invariably found it gives the most geueral satisfaction. 
Please to send three boules by bearer, who will pay you. CaTHARINE NELSON. 

Copy of a letter from G. V. M. Rapelye : 

New York, Sept. 22, 1850 —Prof. Barry.—Dear Sir: I have been afflicted with a cutaneous 
eruption of the scalp of a most aggravated character, for the last sixteen years, and during 
that period I have had the advice of some of the most eminent physicians, and have tried all 
the preparations for the hair and skin now known without the least benefit I was advised 
by a friend to i Tricopherous. I did so, 98a last resort, and to my surprise and 
gratification, found myself cured in about two months. Such was the violence of the dis- 
order that at times 1 was partialiy blind. 

G. V.M. RaPeLye. 


Respectfully yours, 
148 Columbia Street, Brooklyn. 
Sold in we bottles, aoe 25 eents, at the principal office, 137 Broadway, New York, and 
dn a pel druggists and merchants throughout the United States and Canada. 
my 





HARPS. 


J F. BROWNE & CO., Makers and Importers of Grand, Sem! Grand, and Six Octaye 
* Double Action Harps. Warerooms 29% Broadway. 
J. F. BROWNE would call the «ttention of admirers of this beautifulinstrument, to the 
elegant collection he has for «ale, com every werew in styleand finish. From 
experience in the first es:ablishments in pecans, be is able to produce instruments 
of the alities in tone, touch, and perfect anism, together with such improve- 
ments as fit them ularly for extremes of climate, in thiscountry. A list of prices and 
descriptions can received per mail. Harps repaired, strings, &c. Music fur the Harp 
by the first authors, received on the arrival of the steamships. Orders for any piece <p 
be given and received, if not on hand, by the next arrival. June 16—6m 





THE HIGH MEDICINAL CHARACTER WHICH 


TARRANT’S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT 


AS obtained among Physicians ganerally, has drawn from an eminent and very distt- 
guished member of the Medical Profession of this city the following testimo of ite 
merits: a single tria) will not fail to convince the most incredulous of its efficacy. 
TesTimoniaL.—From George T. Dexter, M. D., Professor of Geology, &e. 
“T have carefully cesinal ee in many cases prescribed the medicine which you pre 
me, and am happy to bear my testimony in its favour. 
“Ithas long been a desideratum with the profession to obtain a cathartic at once mild and 
which should combine also the properties which exist in ‘ Tarrant’s Effervescent 
itzer A perient. 
“In those cases where there is an excess of acid in the stomach and bowels, producing 
the usual concomitants, Flatulency, Heartburn, Costiveness, &c., the ‘ Seltzer Aperient’ in 
hands has proved indeed a valuable remedy. Cathartics are generally obnoxious to 
children, disguise them as you may, in many cases, however, in which I have administered 
r Aperient to children, they have readily taken it, and frequently asked me to repeat the 
} roe To persons visiting or residing in warm climates, it will prove a medicine of much 
value. The facility with which it may be administered, and the elegant manner in which it 
is offered to the public, give it a claim to general notice which its intrinsic merits fully sup- 
port.” [Signed| GEORGE T. DEXTER, M. D. 
New York, March Ist, 1848. No. 68 Warren street, N. ¥. 
To Mr. James Tarrant.” 


and sold wholesale and retail, by JAMES TARRANT, Druggist and Apotheca- 
wich street, corner of Warren, N. Y. 
Breaswee. 10 Astor House. 2 Park Row. 531 Broadway. 183 Broad- 
st. Reece & Brother, No. 31 East-Baltimore st, Baltimore. Fred. Brown 
hia. E. M. C , Charleston. Hendrickson, Savannah Sickles & 
principal druggists throughout the United Staies, 











NEW YORE SOCIETY LIBRARY, 
BROADWAY. 


HIS INSTITUTION combines a large and well selected Library, both for referenceand 
circulation, with commodious and comfortably furnished reading rooms, liberally sup- 
plied with Foreign and American periodicals and newspapers. 
Members and Subscribers have the privilege of introducing strangers as readers to the 
ms. 
The Terms are $25 for an assignable and inheritable right or share, with an annual charge 
of $6, which may be commuted for $75, thus’reudering the share free, 
Temporary Subscription $10 per annum; $6 for six months, and $4 for three months. 
N. B. A new catalogue has lately been published. oct 19 





LIFE ASSURANCHB. 
NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
96 Cornhill, London. 
AND 71 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
CAPITAL, £500,000 sterling, or $2,500,000. 
AND SURPLUS $412,000, 
Empowered by Act of Parliament,| 2d Vic.—Royal Assent, 27th July, 1838. 
“A Savincs Bank ror THE WIDOW AND THE OrpHaN,” 
T LAMIE MURRAY, Chairman of the Court of Directors in London, 
7. 


UNITED STATES BOARD OF LOCAL DIRECTORS. 
C Edward Habicht, Chairman. 
NEW YORK. 
Fanning C. Tucker, 
Bache McEvers, 
Henry Ludlum, 
Robert J. Dillon, 
Joseph Gaillard, Jr 
J. Kearny Rogers, M.D. 
BALTIMORE, 
Samuel Hoffman, 
Henry Tiffany, 
Dr. J. H. McCullon. 


John J. Palmer, 
James Boorman, 
George Barclay, 
Samuel 8. Howland, 
William Van Hook 
Aquila G. Stout, 


Jonathan Meredith 
John McTavish, H.B.M. Consul, 
Donald Mclivain 


Benjamin Seaver, 
Elijah D. Brigham, 

. A. ttan . M. Consu 
William Elliot. on 4 
J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent 


For the United States, and Superintendent of the U.S. Loca Board. 
EDWARD T. RICHARDSON, General Accountant, 

Pamphlets containing the rates of premium, prospectus, examples, names of agents, medi- 
cal examiners, and Annual Report of 1249, &c., can be had f , 

71 Wall rere and ot Agena 249, 2 rc ree of charge, on application at 

art of the ca) permanen! invested the United States, in the names of three of 

the local directors, as trustees—available always to the Assured in cases i 
[should any such arise| or otherwise. . — << ciepated clakns 
Thirty days are allowed, after each payment of premium becomes due, without forfeiture 


of policy. 
Parties hereafter assured may so effecta Policy which will entit 
loan of one-half the amount 


George M. Thacher, | 
Israel Whitney, 
Franklin Dexter, 


annual premiums paid by them, without note 


policy. 
Medical Examiners attend daily, at one o’clock, P. M., a: 71 Wall Street, and at 
of the different Local Boards and ies All communications to be addressed : eee 


J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent. 
jan 5 





THH CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
INCORPORATED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT. 


HIS COMPANY is prepared to grant AssuRANCES on Lives, whether single o 

T to sell Annuities,to purchase Reversions,and to transact all business in which the Tay 
ig hy ly calculated from th 

es have been expressly calculated from the most accurate data; and the C 
enabled, from its small expenditure. and the high rate of interest that money ‘cognate in 
po sere ny to _— terms 5 | yoy Ee Ly ny than the low rate of interest at- 
nable on investments by Britis om) es and their general] 
with any re. to safety admit of. ° e y lange expenditure can 


An exact of its receipts and ~ rn is annually publiehed b 
forwarded to al] who may be interested. he 7G craymy ant 


Ofno other Life Assurance Company canit be said that it investsall its Funds in Canada, 
and that it does not co uently contribute to the immense sum of money which is yearly 
sent out of the Province pay British or Foreign Companies for that, in which [and this is 
a —— instance] neither Great Britain nor the neighbouring States can fairly offer 
com on. 

To parties who may atany time feel disinclined, or unable to continue the pa: 
their premiums, this Company will grant Policies payable at death fairly voponnedianion of 
the value of such payments as they may have made, and it further engages to purchase 


Pp for an ation after five or more fi 
oo re full premiums have been paid 


Three-fourths of the profits realized in the Mutual Branch 
policy holders thus ooared aS a SRY SNR eineage the 


on ped feature of the Company is that it is not desirous to make profits by lapsed 
olicies. 
TABLE OF PREMIUMS FOR LIFE. 


To Assure 2100 on a Single Life, To Assure £100 on a Single Life, 
Withparticipation Profits Without purticipation of Profits 








Age. Annual | Hf. Year! wart 
Premium ~ P:emium. Premium. Preadum, Prominly 
7. : ° 8. > 2 2s. 4. q 8. > 
9 4 0 7 
1 - 2 25 8 0 9 % 
0 7 
8 


| Annual | Hf. Yearly {| Quarterly 
Premium, 


8. 
2 | 117 
% | 22 1 10 1 
30 | 29 15 2 | 012 10 30 00 6 
35 | 216 18 }0M4 9} 35 1012 1 


Tabies o! Rates, forms vi proposal, and ai: otherinformation may be obtained at the Head 


Officeand Agencies. 
THOMAS M. SIMONS, 
$8 King Street. Hamilton. 9th April 1850. -” —- | 


9 
3 
7 








STEAM COMMUNICATION 
BETWEEN NEW YORK AND GLASGOW. 
HE GLASGOW AND NEW YORK STEAMSHIP COMPANY’S powerful new 


Steamship 
“ GLASGOW,” 
1850 T ons, and 4°0 horae power, N. Stewart, (late of the Cunard steamers,) Commandur 
is appointed to sail from New York direct for Glasgow, on Saturday, the 11th October next’ 
at 12 o’clo*k noon. ‘ 
Passage Money—First Cabin, (Steward’s Fee included) Ninety Dollars. 
cond do Fifty-five do. 
No steerage passengers taken. 
These rates include provisions, but not wines or liquors, which will be supplied on board 
at moderate prices. 
Carries a surgeon. 
New York, 
August, 185 


For Freight or Passage apply to 


I. McSYMON, 
2 Beaver Street, 





LONDON LINE OF PACKETS. 
TO SAIL ON THE 8TH AND 24TH OF EVERY MONTH 


HIS line of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which will suc 
ceed each other in the order in which they are named, sailing punctually from New 
York on the 8th and 24th of every month, from London on the i3th con 28th, and Portsmouth 
On the Ist and 16th of every month throughout the year, viz :— 
Days of Sailing from 


Ships Masters. Days of Sailing from 
London. 


we i. 
May 8, Sept. 8, Jan. 8\June 23, Oct. 28, Feb. 2 
“ 24, “ 24, “ 4/July 13, Nov. 13 
June 8. Oct, 8%, Feb. §| 33° «98° “Ts 
“24, ** 24/Aug 13 Dec.13, April 13 
Nov. 8, March’ we _™ = 28) me B 
‘ * 24. “ 4/Sept. 13, Jan. 13 
Ocean Queen, new, Griswold Dec. 8, April a P 28, “ 28, rd 28 
Ame. Eagle, oane, ‘24, “ 24 “ 2410ct, 18, Feb.15, June 13 
These ships are all of the first class, and are commanded by able and experienced navi 
-_— Great care will be taken thatthe Beds, Wines, Stores, &e., are of the best descrip 
The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $75, outward, for each adult, witho twin 
and liquors. Neither the captains nor owners ofthese packets will be responsible ot etters, 
parcels, or packages, sent by them, unless ogee Bills of Lading are signed thereior. Ap- 
ply to OHN GRISWOLD, 70 South street, N. Y. 
uly L and to BARING, BROTHERS, & CO, London. 


Devonshire,new, Hovey, 
Northumberland, Lord, 
Southampton, new, Tinker 
Victoria, Champion, 
Hendrik Hudson, Warner, 
Marg. Evans, Pratt 


le them at any timeto a 
or deposit of 


August 23 
ee 
HE ROYAL MAIL STEAMER MERLIY. niheatibesine at 
T2 ida and St. Thomas on Monday 8th September, at weet Sampson, will sail for Be. 
She has excellent accommodations for passengers. 
Price of P: to Bermuda. .oesseeseccccscccces 
aaah ~ phaad “x ——-sobentennennsganeseneentig — 
There is @ regular Mai] communication between 8 . Thomas 
Islands, Havana, Vera Cruz, Venezuela, &c. and all the West Indig 
The MERLIN will take freight. Apply to 
E CUNARD, Jr., 88 Broad 


P. 8. No Letters or Mails will be received on board of the Merlin, except eae 
Post Office. apis” 





<a Sta 
HE BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL STEAM SHIP 

T New York and Liverpool, direct; and between Boston and 8 betweeg 

fax to land and receive Mails and Passengers. ston und Liverpool, calling at H 


Captains. 
Sie Paccortnnsnssonsocnesaseses rn — 
Africa. .ccccccccccccccccccsccccccce oh. e 
Europe. ....---ceceeecceeseeterees Ee G, Vou 
AMETICB..-+--eeeceeceesceeeseesN. Shannon 


a 


rt. 
“a From 


Afric .seseesseee eeeeee New York......00.+ 
Canada... ....---++005 +-Boston.... ... 
AGID. 0. ee ceeeeeeeceene -New York....... 
America..... .-- +++ee+BOStON, «1.04. seeve- ones Wednesday ...cccses. 
Niagara ...+-+++se0+00sNew York....... 
amemmrecrsoceoe oonsendEcagooosorsee 
AfTiCO..ceccseceeceeeces-NOW YOrK...seeee 7D ates taadl 
Canada..core sseee see BOStON ...ceceeeee wi2lWednesday ..2.2s.-Ock 15th, “ 
ABIB. sce seereeeeeeeeseee NOW VOI. sseseseseeees WOdMOSUBY seeseeeeesOch 22d, «« 


Passage from New York or Boston to Lavqypedt i Cabin... ...0eeee0eB1D 


Berths not sxcured until paid _ a od , sprees Sonate ee 

Freigl« will bec on e ond an amount for personal expenses. 

An p eed surgeon Oe 

All Lettersand Newspapers must pass threugh the Post Orrice. 

For freight or passage, apply to E. CUNARD, Jr. 
Broadway, 


French, German, and other foreign goods, received and brought in co 
goods. Through bills of lading are given in Havre to New York mmon with British 


Persons i ding to take ge to England in the Royal Mail Steamshi requeste 
to call at the office, 38 Broadway, before believing the reports that the shipe are fi full. . 


+++» Wednesday seeeeeeess Aug, 27th, 185] 

Sept. 3d.’ «° 

aa 19th, “ 
pt. 17th, «« 

++» Wednesday ..........Sept. 

«+» Wednesday aetna ee ‘ 








THE NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL 


UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS. 


The ships comprising this line are the— 
ATLANTIC... .cccscccccceesccecesscessssseeseenesesssO@pt, Weat, 
PACIFIC... .cccseccsecvceveccescsenssenscsesecsessesesG@pt, Nye, 
ARCTIC. +o+v0eereeeree0 pea ++ Capt. Lace. 
se ahebeneeasoeenenss + seeeeeeeCapt, Comatock. 
ADRIATIC .....cccevcecccenccecstesseee® seevececeeeees CODt, Grafton 
These ships, having been built by contract expressly for Government service, 
has been taben in their construction, as also in their oH es, to ensure stren, ‘and ype, 
and their accommodations for passengers are unequalled for elegance or comfort. 
Price of pass from New York to Liverpool, $130. Exclusive use of extra 
State Rosa $825. From Liverpool to New York, £35- sine 


An experieaced surgeon wiil be attached to each ship. 
No berth can be secured until paid for, 


PROPOSED DATES OF SAILING. 
From New York From Liverpoo 
Wednesday...March.. F 


Wednesday...March. 


Saturday . 
Saturday. 
Saurday. 
Saturday 


Satorday . 
Saturday . 
Saturday . 
Saturday . 


‘August. . 
-Sepirem 


.September.. 


‘ -8th, Wednesday 
-November ....22d, Wednesday 

December .... 6th, Wednesday 
-+-December ....20th, Wednesday 
Wednesday 
Wednesday.. + 27th, 


ply to 

=DWARD K. COLLINS, No. 56 Wall Street, N. ¥ 

BROWN, SHIPLEY & GO. Liverpool. 

E. G. ROBERTS & CO. 13 King’s Arms Yard, London. 

or L. DRAPER, Jr.,8 Boulevard Montmartre. Paris. 

The owners of these ships will not be accountable for Gold, Silver, Bullion, Specie,Jew 
elry, Precious Stones, or Metals, unless Bills of Lading are signed therefor, and the value 
thereof therein expressed. 


Saturday . 
Saturday . 





December. 
December . 








For freight or passage, ap 





NEW YORK AND HAVRE STEAM NAVIGATION Co. 


HE UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS, the FRANKLIN, J. A. Wotton, com 
mander, and the HUMBOLDT, D. Lines, commander, will leave New York, Havre 
and Southampton, for the year 1851, on the following days— 

Leave New York. Leave Havre. 
Franklin....Saturday.......... Feb. 8) Franklin.... Wednesday.....March 
Humboldt coe March 8 | Humboldt eve April 
Franklin oece April 5) Franklin porn ay 
Humboldt see May 3) Humboldt bite June 
Franklin eoee May 31) Franklin Se July 
Humboldt sees June | Humboldt sees July 
Franklin cece July 26 | Franklin cose Aug. 
Humboldt cece Aug. 23) Humboldt e0ee Sept. 
Franklin cove Sept, 20} Franklin coos Oct. 
Humboldt cece Oct. 18} Humboldt shee Nov. 
Franklin cece Nov. 15| Franklia eeee Dec. 
Humboldt coce Dec. 13 

Stopping at Southampton both ways. 

These Steamers, built expressly for Government service, of 2200 tons burthen each, ar 
not surpassed either for speed, strength or comfort, by any vessels afloat, Their accommo 
dations for passengers are of the most aporoved kind. 

o—— at Southampton both going and returning,they offer to passengers proceeding 

to London, advantages over any other line in the economy of both time and money. 
Price of passage from New York to Southampton or Havre, ....0++++e+++:8l 
From Havre or Southampton to New York sccsecccccecscccccecescescereeels 

No passage secured until paid for. 

An experienced Surgeon on board, 

For freight or passage. apply to, 


GUBENSwm~u088 





MORTIMER LIVINGSTON, Agent, 53 Broadway. 
WILLIAM ISELIN, Havre. 
MARTINEAU, CROSKEY & CO. Soutenge 


NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACEETS. 


4 et Proprietors of the several Lines of Packets between New York and Liverpool have 
arranged for their sailing from each port on the 1st, 11th, 16th, aad 26th of every month, 
the ships to succeed each other in the following order, viz— 


Ships. Captains. From New York. From Liverpool. 
Isaac Webb.......++..Ceopper.ss.....Mar. 1....July 1..-Nov. 1/Apr. 6 Aug. 16..Dec. 16 
Constellation.....00+++ANOM,....seccecereesLLcccveccLDvceeee coll oo00 026-0000 04Georres 
Yorkshire...ceeceeeeeeSM@APMAN... sceece.1G.ceeseesclOreee e+e 16|Jan 1..May 1...Sept 
Garrick. .....e0.e0eje++AMQMB. ccc cnceeeseesQBececeeesQbeeeeyeeee26| eveeelbeoseeeed dscns a 
Isaac Wright...........Furber.......0..Apr. 1...Aug. 1.....Dec. | sereelt sooeeee]O.seeeeedg 
Waterloo .....cceceee HAarvey....cecesececollecccccceed beseeseerll| seas sQ0eeecees 1 
Montezuma.........-.De@ Courcy.....seee I6.sesess 16.eeee-+-16| Feb. 1...June 1.0. 
Henry Clay..ceseeees-TPUMAD.....cccccecesQbeceeeeseDeescceees2d|© seeLLescereedLesseror 
Columbia. ..........+++Bryer....ssseeee-JAN. 1...sMay 1...Sept...1]-+00-l6-eeee 16---+- 
Underwriter... co SDIPIOY. 0.0 rccccccee olleccessece 
Manhattan..........+-Hackstafl....ceccseesI6..cseeee 16 
Fearne. soccocccccvene OOS CovrvercesecsMscccsocsMbvocccsce . 

ew York.....+.+++..Briggs....0+....Feb 1.....June! ...-Oct 1 
West Pou........... 40... sesccsdleccccscccL Dooce coccd] | soscecD Bocce seSee ay 
Fidelia........0eec00e POQbOdY..ccscecsserlG.seeceree1Ssceceeeee]O| ADF J.0-AUg I... ll 
ROSCIUS. ...+4..00000++SHOPPY..cescceccecsDB.ccsessesQbsceveceeeDGlcoerserdde coveedLeress d 

These ships are alof the largest class, and.are commanded by men of character and = 
Perience. Their cabin accommodations are all that can be desired in point of ae 
convenience, and they are furnished with every description of stores of the best kind. 
‘uality in the deys of sailing will be strictly adhered to. 

iverpOOl..sccescecccseceeeBI9 
to New York.....seeseseeesese 
Agents for ships West Point, Waierloo, Constellation, and Underwriter, 
KERMIT & CAROW, N. Y. 
Agents for ships Roscius, Siadons Henry Clay,” Le Ourria 
gents for ships Rosc ddons, Henry Clay, an ’ 
Bh eens 
ROWN, S sg 
Agents for ships Manhattan, Montezuma, Isaac Wright, Columbia, Yorkshire, Fidelis, 
saac W w " 
c Webb, and NeoDU & CO. or C. H. MARSHALL, & CO.N. ¥. 

BARING, BROTHERS & CO., Liverpool. 








socccoeell 


> ce eneele 








—— a 





PACKETS FOR HAVRE. 


ECOND LINE.—Tte following ships willleave Havre on the 16th, and NewYork on ‘2 
lst of each month, as follows :— 
New York. Havre. 


8ST. DENIS ist January........++0 ¢ 16th February, 
Follansbee, master. } ia May... ..cccccceees 16th June, 

lst September.... .... 16th October, 
8T. NICHOLAS, a a bo seneee Siam ae, 

i ter. BL JUNC... ceereceeees uly. 
a ; Ist October,...ce.seeee ¢ 16th November, 
BALTIMORE, Ist March.....+.++0ee 
Conn, master. Ist July ....0-+6 

1st November. .. 
WILLIAM TELL, new. sie April .. .* 





Willard, master. Ist August .......+es- § 16th September, 

_— lst December... . -+*: ©16th January. 
They are all first class New York built vessels, provided with all requisite articles for > 

comfort and convenience of eared and Sane by men of experience in 

trade. The price of pessage is $100 without wines or liquors. 

"Geode eases the subscribers willbe orwarded free from any charge but those actually 

incurred. BOYD & HINCKEN, Agen 
aus 24 33 Walls 


: 16th May, 


———— 








W. YOUNG, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR, 
OFFICE, NO. 3 BARCLAY STR! ET, 
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